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PRB^FACE. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  May  1,  1909. 

The  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General's  Department  makes  it  im- 
possible to  publish,  as  a  part  of  the  Annual  Department  Report, 
papers  selected  from  those  read  at  Farmers'  Institutes.  Many  of 
'  these  papers,  coming  as  they  do,  fresh  from  the  farms  and  farm 
homes  of  the  Commonwealth,  possess  too  much  value  to  be  lost,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  preserved  with  the  agricultural  litera- 
ture of  the  State,  of  which  they  form  an  important  part,  it  will 
hereafter  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  publish  at  irregular 
intervals  bulletins  made  up  of  such  papers.  They  possess  special 
value  to  Pennsylvania  farmers  because  they  discuss  subjects  relating 
to  conditions  and  methods  found  in  our  own  State. 

Iso  apology  is  needed  for  their  publication.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  with  a  full  appreciation  of  their  value  that  this 
Department  sends  them  out  upon  their  mission  of  good. 

N.  B.  GRITCHFIELD, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Penna.,  May  1,  1909. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Deiar  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  in  bulletin  form 
a  limited  number  of  essays  and  papers  read  at  Farmers'  Institutes, 
season  1907-8.  These  papers  embrace  a  wide  field  of  study  and 
research,  coming  as  they  do  from  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  representing  not  only  the  moral  standard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer,  but  also  his  manner  of  conducting  farm 
operations  and  the  success  attending  intelligent  and  well  directed 
farm  life.  Believing  that  the  study  of  literature  of  this  character 
will  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Agriculture,  the  bulletin  is  sub- 
mitted for  your  approval. 

Yours  respectfully. 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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MORAL  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR. 


By  MISS  HATTIE  PERSON,  Hellertown,  Pa. 


Human  talent,  industry,  wisdom,  and  sliill,  under  the  favoring 
blessing  of  Heaven,  must  now  go  forth  to  sow  and  to  gather  in  the 
harvest  of  the  earth.  We  are  teaching  lessons  of  political  economy 
which  the  world  has  never  heard  before.  It  is  a  noble  dispensation 
for  our  country.  Other  nations  may  see  us,  but  not  with  the  vines 
or  olives  of  Italy  or  France;  nor  with  the  oranges  and  grapes  of 
Spain  or  Portugal;  nor  even  the  rich  and  glowing  verdure,  and  teem- 
ing harvests  of  England  and  lowland  Scotland.  The  magnificence 
of  their  time-honored  architecture  Ave  have  not  attained.  And  yet 
there  are  intelligence,  prosperity,  dignity,  independence,  and  self-re- 
spect marking  the  laboring  classes  of  our  poi>ulation  which  lift  us 
far  above  all  envy  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  European  display. 
They  see  that  we  have  a  people,  flourishing  and  prosperous  beyond 
comparison. 

It  is  the  province  of  America  to  build,  not  palaces,  but  men;  to 
exalt,  not  titled  stations,  but  general  humanity;  to  dignify,  not  idle 
repose,  but  assiduous  industry;  to  elevate,  not  the  few,  but  the 
many;  and  to  make  herself  known,  not  so  much  in  individuals,  as 
in  herself;  spreading  to  the  highest  possible  level,  but  striving  to 
keep  it  level  still,  universal  education,  prosperity,  and  honor.  The 
great  element  of  this  whole  plan  of  effort  and  instruction,  is  the 
moral,  relative  dignity  of  labor;  an  element  which  we  are  to  exalt 
in  public  estimation  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  transmit  to 
our  families  and  to  posterity,  as  the  true  greatness  of  the  country 
and  the  world. 

We  are  to  look  at  this  enlarging  elevation  of  the  working  classes 
of  men — 'a  fact  which  may  be  considered  the  mainindex  of  our  age — • 
not  as  a  difficulty  to  be  limited,  but  as  an  attainment  in  which  we 
greatly  rejoice.  And,  if  our  heraldry  Js  in  the  hammer,  and  the  ax, 
and  the  awl,  and  the  needle,  we  are  to  feel  it  a  far  higher  honor  than, 
if  in  their  place,  we  could  have  dragons,  and  helmets,  and  cross- 
bones,  and  skulls.  Our  country's  greatness  is  to  be  the  result,  not  of 
foreign  war,  but  of  domestic  peace;  not  of  the  plunder  of  the  weak, 
but  of  the  fair  and  even  principles  of  a  just  commerce,  a  thriving 
agriculture,  and  beautiful  and  industrious  art.  Let  us  glory  in  every 
thing  that  indicates  this  fact,  as  an  index  also  of  our  desire  for  re- 
nown. This  great  lesson — honor  to  the  working  classes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  industry  and  merit — the  world  will  yet  completely 
learn. 

And  when  the  great,  exalting,  leveling  system  of  Christianity 
gains  its  universal  reign,  mountains  will  be  brought  down,  and  val- 
leys will  be  filled;  a  highway  shall  be  made  for  human  prosperity 
and  peace — for  the  elevation,  and  dignity,  and  security  of  man — 
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over  which  no  oppressor's  foot  shall  pass;  the  poorest  of  the  sons  of 
Adam  shall  dwell  unmolested  and  fearless  beneath  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree;  the  united  families  of  earth  shall  all  compete  to  acquire  and 
encourage  the  arts  of  peace,  when  nations  shall  not  rise  up  against 
nation,  and  men  shall  learn  war  no  more. 


THE  FABMEE'S  WELL-BEING. 


By  MRS,  ELLA  J.  WEBSE'NBORN,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


The  well-being  of  our  farmers  is  a  matter  of  profound  interest  to 
all  of  us.  Another  year  of  unsurpassed  prosperity  for  the  farmers 
has  been  brought  to  an  end.  The  production  of  most  products  has 
seldom  been  equaled.  Their  value  has  reached  the  highest  figure  yet 
attained,  while  the  value  of  the  farms  themselves  have  increased 
to  a  great  extent.  The  partial  failure  of  one  or  two  crops  makes 
no  apparent  impression  upon  the  great  yield  of  all  the  crops.  Corn 
wUich  is  by  far  the  leading  crop  of  our  country  both  in  yield  and 
value,  owing  to  the  cold  spring  last  year,  has  not  quite  reached 
expectations  here  in  our  section,  nevertheless  farmers  get  a  good 
price  for  it.  Milk,  butter,  and  eggs  have  higher  prices  than  any 
previous  record.  No  crop  with  the  exception  of  corn  produces  the 
income  in  our  country  that  the  dairy  cow  does.  The  farmer's  hen 
is  becoming  a  worthy'companion  to  his  cow,  and  after  supplying  the 
needs  of  factories,  bakeries  and  other  trades,  they  are  being  sub- 
stituted for  high  priced  meats,  besides  their  product  being  used  as 
an  every  day  food  of  the  people. 

The  farming  element  consisting  of  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion has  produced  an  amount  of  wealth  during  the  last  ten  years 
equal  to  almost  one-half  of  the  entire  National  wealth.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  farmer  helps  to  support  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  bv  furnishing  raw  material.  It  is  claimed  that  farm 
products  constitute  86.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  materials,  land  56.4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  products  of  the  industries  utilizing  agricultural 
products  as  materials. 

These  industries  employ  37.8  per  cent,  of  all  persons  engaged  m 
manufacturing.  So  we  see  the  interests  of  many  people  not  engaged 
in  agriculture,  but  in  industries  that  could  not  maintain  themselves 
without  the  farmer  and  his  products  depend  on  the  farmer  and 
his  productive  ability. 

Our  State  taking  the  lead  in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron,  and 
being  second  in  the  value  of  her  manufactured  products  is  naturally 
thought  to  give  little  attention  to  agriculture.  Instead  of  this  being 
true,  the  thrift  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  is  remarkable,  and  the 
exTcnt  and  variety  of  crops  grown  by  the  Keystone  State  gives  her 
a  high  rank  as  an  agricultural  state. 

Our  State  has  always  been  noted  for  its  fine  farm  buildmgs,  but 
within  recent  years  great  improvements  have  been  made;  by  intro- 
ducing into  our  farmer's  home  modern  improvements  that  add  much 
to  (he  conifort  of  its  inmates.    IMnch  of  this  improvement  no  doubt 
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has  resulted  from  discussions  at  our  farmer's  institutes;  but  wliile 
tlie  lecturers  could  direct  the  attention  to  the  subjects,  the  improve- 
ments could  not  have  been  made  without  the  surplus  cash  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  with  which  to  make  them. 

N'aturally  such  a  large  class  of  the  population  as  the  farmers, 
producing  wealth  have  savings  to  invest.  One  of  the  out-growths 
of  the  savings  of  the  farmers  are  the  number  of  national  banks 
organized  during  recent  years.  Almost  every  community  has  its 
bank.  Twenty  ye'ars  ago  the  people  of  New  York  and  Boston 
furnished  the  capital  for  these  banks,  but  now  the  farmers  furnish 
it  and  reap  the  benefits. 

By  careful  study  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  success  in  farm- 
ing consists  in  combining  scientific  knowledge  with  business 
method.  The  publication  of  the  results  of  these  studies  has  aroused 
in  farmers  a  great  interest  in  agricultural  science. 

Farmers  who  are  following  these  teachings  have  been  found  to 
secure  a  net  income  greater  than  the  price  of  good  farm  land  in 
this  country.  The  studying  of  the  soil  and  planting  the  crops  best 
suited  to  the  soil  is  what  brings  the  best  results.  Maintaining  soil 
fertility  and  what  kind  of  fertilizers  to  use  to  get  best  results  are 
important  subjects.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  rotation  of 
crops  is  also  a  great  help. 

The  absence  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  the  millions  of  foreign  people  who  work  on  our  farms 
as  well  as  the  wide  spread  interest  in  the  result  of  agricultural 
research,  have  made  it  necessary  to  supply  some  means  to  give  the 
]teople  instruction  to  understand  the  publications  made  by  our 
departments.  So  the  farmer's  institutes  were  established  by  public 
authority,  and  are  a  great  help  to  the  farmers. 

Here  in  our  own  county,  through  the  influence  of  the  worthy 
Superintendent  of  our  public  schools,  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Science  Clubs  have  been  organized.  The  instruction  given  to  the 
members  of  these  clubs  is  a  great  help  to  the  farmers. 

The  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  our 
State  that  can  be  had  for  the  asking  give  many  points  on  scientific 
farming.  The  October  bulletin  of  1907  on  the  San  Jos6  Scale  is  of 
unspeakable  value  to  farmers  interested  in  fruit  growing. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  requisites  to  the  control  of 
insects  is  a  knowledge  of  them  and  their  habits.  The  farmer  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  in  their  several  stages  of  development  the 
common  insects  that  he  wishes  to  destroy  as  well  as  their  ways  of 
living  and  attacking  his  crops.  This  business  acquaintance  with  the 
fiommon  insects  is  coming  to  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
twentieth  century  farmer,  and  the  lack  of  this  element  is  an  ex- 
pensive defect.  The  knowledge  will  figure  greatly  in  the  size  of  his 
bank  account.  If  in  need  of  information  about  insects,  he  has  but 
to  apply  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  a  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  to  secure  it.  If  the  State  takes  so  much 
interest  in  the  farmers  well-being  ought  he  not  to  rouse  himself 
and  take  some  interest  in  his  own  welfare. 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  campaign  of  popular  education 
among  the  farmers  as  during  recent  years,  and  never  probably  have 
farmers  been  in  so  receptive  a  mood  and  so  well  prepared  to  profit 
by  this  effort.  Special  trains  ha\  e  been  run  thi'ough  one  State  to 
instruct  farmers  along  the  route,  in  the  importance  of  seed  selection. 


Ill  other  states  excursions  have  been  run  to  bring  farmers  to  the 
Experiment  Stations  to  see  for  themselves  what  was  being  done. 
In  our  own  State  winter  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  instituted. 
These  courses  continue  for  twelve  weeks,  in  which  scientists  instruct 
young  men  who  expect  to  spend  at  least  some  of  their  time  in  farm- 
ing, and  it  is  supposed  that  within  the  next  two  years  Pennsylvania 
will  establish  at  least  nine  agricultural  high  schools.  So  if  we  as 
teachers  expect  to  keep  up  with  the  tide  we  have  to  arouse  our- 
selves and  prepare  for  the  coming  expectations. 


THE  FARMER. 


By  G.  A.  SCHOLL,  Moorestown,  Pa. 


Of  the  seven  important  occupations  of  uiankiud,  agriculture, 
farming  or  tilling  of  the  soil  is  the  foremost  of  these  occupations 
ever  since  man — the  crowning  cap-sheaf  of  God's  handiwork — was 
driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  received  the  final  mandate — 
"In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  sliall  thou  eat  thy  bread,"  has  he  depended 
upon  the  earth  for  his  sustenance.  As  long  as  people  were  few,  his 
wants  were  few,  but  as  man  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
he  found  that  his  wants  increased.  The  three  most  important  wants 
that  were  necessary  to  him  he  recognized  as  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  as  long  as  man  lived.  In  a  savage  state  he  needed  but 
little  of  these  three  wants;  he  could  subsist  on  roots  and  herbs  for 
his  living,  go  without  very  little  clothing;  his  shelter  if  any  was  very 
rude.  Therefore  the  tilling  of  the  soil  was  of  very  little  considera- 
tion to  him.  But  as  he  advanced  in  civilization  and  increased  in 
numbers  he  realized  that  his  wants  must  increase.  So  he  naturally 
turned  his  attention  to  more  extensively  cultivate  those  products 
which  were  necessary  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  him.  But  as  the 
wants  of  man  are  so  diversified,  it  was  necessary  for  man  to  engage 
in  different  enterprises  dejiending  upon  each  other.  That  various 
plants  had  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sustenance  of  life  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  body,  and  in  this  way  agriculture  or  farming  was 
instituted,  until  to-day  it  stands  as  the  foremost  occupation  of  a 
nation. 

This  brings  me  to  my  theme,  "The  Farmer'',  the  main-stay  of  the 
nation.  What  the  main-stay  is  to  a  ship's  mast,  that  the  farmer 
is  to  our  nation — as  the  mast  cannot  support  itself  from  the  winds 
and  gales  of  rough  weather  it  depends  on  its  main  support.  Our 
nation  is  dependent  on  the  farmers  for  its  food  supply;  for  its 
supply  of  clothing,  for  its  shelter.  Tliis  may  seem  very  strange. 
But  let  us  reflect  and  look  into  the  many  kinds  of  farming  that 
we  have  in  our  nation  and  see  what  the  farmer  is  producing  for 
the  nation  and  perhaps  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  that 
our  farmers  produce. 

In  the  year-book  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1905)  census  of 
1900  he  gives  the  Economic  position  of  the  farmei-  viz — "If  the 
farmer's  Economic  ])Osition  in  the  Ignited  States  is  to  be  condensed 
to  ,a  short  paragraph  it  may  be  said  that  their  farms  produced  this 
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year  wpaUh  valued  at  .ifG,41o,U00,UI)0,  (19UT)  over  7  billion 

dollars.  That  farm  products  are  yearly  exported  with  a  port  value 
of  $875,000,000;  that  farmers  have  reversed  an  adverse  International 
balance  of  trade  and  have  been  building  up  one  favorable  to  this 
country  by  sending  to  foreign  nations  a  surplus  which  in  sixteen 
years  has  aggregated,  |12, 00 0,00 0,0001,  leaving  an  apparent  net 
balance  of  trade  during  that  thue  aniouuuiig  to  $509,200,  000  after  an 
adverse  balance  against  manufactures  and  other  products  not  agri- 
cultural amounting  |543,00O,00O  has  been  oft'  set.  The  manufactur- 
ing industries  that  depend  upon  farm  products  for  raw  materials 
employed  2,154.000  persons  in  1900  and  used  a  capital  of  .$4,132,000,- 
000.  Within  a  decade  the  farmers  have  become  prominent  as 
bankers  and  as  money  lenders  throughout  large  areas;  and  during 
the  past  five  years  prosperous  conditions  and  the  better  directed 
efforts  of  the  farmers  themselves  have  increased  the  value  of  their 
farms  33.5  per  cent,  or  an  amount  approximately  equal  to  $6,131,- 
000,000." 

At  an  other  place  he  states  when  other  items,  which  cannot  find 
place  here  are  included  it  appears  that  the  wealth  production  on 
the  farms  in  1905  reached  the  highest  amount  ever  attained  by  the 
farmers  of  this  or  any  other  country,  a  stupendous  aggregate  of 
results  of  brain  and  mus,ele  and  machine  amounting  in  value 
$6,415,000,000.  If  there  is  no  relapse  from  this  high  position  that 
the  farmers  now  hold  as  a  wealth  producer,  two  years  hence  when 
the  census  of  1910  will  be  taken  he  may  look  back  over  the  preced- 
ing decade,  and  if  he  will  add  the  annual  figures  of  his  wealth  produc- 
tion he  will  find  that  the  farming  element,  or  about  35  per  cent,  of 
the  population  has  produced  an  amount  of  wealth  within  these  ten 
years  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  national  Avealth  produced  by  the 
toil  and  composed  of  the  surpluses  and  savings  of  three  centuries. 
Out  of  the  enormus  productions  of  the  farms  of  this  country,  the 
wants  of  83,000,000  people  have  been  supplied,  and  there  remains  a 
surplus  large  enough  to  become  a  generous  contribution  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  and  unparalelled  aiuong  them  as  a  na- 
tional surplus. 

Not  content  with  his  other  achievements,  the  farmer  lends  his 
strong  shoulder  to  the  support  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
by  furnishing  raw  materials.  During  the  last  census  year  the  farm 
products  employed  in  certain  manufactures  v,-ere  valued  at  $2,679,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  materials  including  the  preceding  amount 
was  $3,087,000,000  and  the  products  of  the  industries  using  these 
materials  were  valued  at  $4,132,000,000.  These  industries  employed 
2,154,000,  persons  and  had  a  capital  of  $4,132,000,000.  Such  are  the 
enormous  interest  now  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  in  industries  that 
could  not  maintain  themselves  without  the  farmers  and  his  extra- 
ordinary productive  ability.  The  farmer  has  been  and  today  is  the 
soldier  of  civilization.  He  has  reduced  a  wilderness  to  subjection 
and  made  it  a  fruitful  garden.  He  faced  the  dangers  and  struggled 
on,  until  he  had  not  only  located  himself  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
but  is  now  stretched  across  the  continent,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  be  the  principal  support  of  the  nation.  When  his 
country  needed  him  he  flew  to  its  rescue.  Dtiring  the  dark  days  of 
the  Revolution,  when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  in  jeopardy  the 
sturdy  farmer  came  to  its  support  and  never  rested  till  the  enemy 
had  been  driven  from  its  shores. 
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In  coiiolusioii,  it  is  the  faruici;  who  is  Hip  brain  aiiil  muscle,  the 
brawn  and  sinew  of  the  nation  a.sall  other  industries  would  be  help- 
less if  it  were  not  for  the  products  of  the  farm.  Truly  the  farmer  is 
the  main-stay  of  the  nation,  for  upon  his  intellegence,  idustry  and 
thrift,  today  depends  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

"The  farmer  produces  the  wealth  of  the  land, 
In  framing  the  laws  he  should  take  a  hand — 

Insist  upon  his  rights. 
He  feeds  the  whole  world  by  sweat  and  toil, 

Forces  great  crops  from  the  resisting  soil. 
From  famine  a  safe  and  shielding  foil 

And  no  wi'ong  incites." 


BUTTER  MAKING. 


By  MRS.  CLARA  WALLACE,  Willet,  Pa. 


The  subject  of  good  butter  making  is  one  of  considerable  interest 
to  most  women  in  rural  districts  for  a  two-fold  reason.  First,  our 
late  papers  are  asserting  that,  if  a  woman  can  manufacture  good 
bread  and  butter,  she  need  have  little  fear  of  domestic  clouds  aris- 
ing in  her  household.  Second,  in  order,  but  not  in  importance,  is  the 
fact  that  the  sale  of  the  surplus  is  frequently  the  source  of  the 
feminine  revenue — more  important  to  her  than  the  national.  Hence 
the  importance  of  our  learning  to  increase  the  quantity,  as  w^ell  as 
improve  the  quality. 

The  elementary  principles  which  govern  the  making  of  all  good 
■butter  are  essentially  the  same,  and  in  securing  these  preliminary 
requisites,  we  must  have  masculine  co-operation. 

Given  as  a  foundation  a  healthy,  contented  cow,  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  surrounded  by  good  sanitary  conditions,  and  supplied  with 
pure  water  and  wholesome  food,  she  should  yield  a  product  that 
would  be  uniform  when  it  came  from  the  makers  hands,  instead  of 
the  numerous  gj-ades,  ending  in  "country  roll,"  marking  the  lowest 
point  of  "financial  depression."  Now,  these  things  ought  not  so 
to  be,  and  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  why  is  it  thusly?  Then  if  "know- 
ing la  fault  is  half  its  cure"  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  remedy 
matters. 

First  the  query  arises  "Is  this  discrimination  against  us  on  the 
part  of  buyers  unfair,  or  are  they  justified  in  making  country  roll, 
third  class.  Have  any  of  you  ever  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
the  miscellaneous  butter  products  gathered  weekly  by  huckster's 
wagons?  If  so,  you'll  be  obliged  to  admit  that  "There's  a  reason!" 
Here,  indeed  are  "all  sorts" — almost  as  many  points  of  difference 
in  color,  texture  and,  yet,  odor,  as  there  are  rolls,  without  investi- 
gating the  flavors— in  fact,  a  glimpse  in  summer,  of  a  semi-fluid 
substance  held  together  only  by  the  two  papers  surrounding  it,  and 
Avhich  are  vainly  supposed  to  confine  it  and  the  exuding  butter- 
milk from  contact  with  the  other  butter,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
one's  appetite  for  butter  to  a  minimum  and  we  no  longer  wonder 
that  even  oleo  is  preferred!   Now,  the  source  of  this  varied  product 
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was  ideulical  before  the  milk  was  diawii,  lieiu'e  we  must  begiu 
the  search  for  mistakes  at  that  point. 

The  ''sum  of  the  gospel"  in  dairyism  seems  to  be,  "Be  clean, 
cleaner,  cleanest"  at  every  point.  Editors  are  asserting  that  we  are 
keeping  dollars  out  of  our  pockets,  because  we  will  not  keep  the 
dirt,  visible  or  bacterial,  out  of  our  milk.  Certainly,  we  do  ex- 
perience more  difflculty  \:i  ki';'i;iii,u  tlu^i^s  immaculately  clean  in 
our  barn-sheds  than  do  those  in  dairy  stables  where  every  possible 
facility  is  provided  for  the  work,  because  it  is  all  along  one  line. 
Neither  can  we  have  the  expensive  apparatus  and  utensils  that 
they  consider  indispensable  in  their  work.  But  even  if  our  utensils 
are  comparatively  primitive,  we  can  and  should  see  that  the  cow, 
the  milker,  and  everything  used  in  connection  with  the  work  is  as 
scrupulously  and  daintily  clean  as  'tis  possible  to  have  them. 

My  favorite  method  of  cleansing  vessels  is  to  rinse  with  cool 
water,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  in  which  boraxine  is  dis- 
solved, then  scald,  and  place  out  doors  to  suu  and  air.  It  is  ustially 
desirable  to  churn  frequently,  as  cream  may  becoiue  bitter  by  long 
standing.  Fresh,  warm  milk  should  not  be  mixed  with  that  which 
has  been  cooled.  A  piece  of  cotton,  or  flannel  in  addition  to  the 
metal  gauze  in  straining  removes  additional  impurities.  Try  to  have 
all  cleaning  of  stables  and  feeding  dusty  foods,  done  some  time 
previous  to  milking.  Avoid  covering  warm  milk  closely,— cheese 
cloth  will  exclude  insects,  etc.  When  sufficient  cream  is  gathered, 
ripen  evenly  for  24  hours  and  churn.  The  churning  temperature 
varies  with  different  cows— 64°  is  a  common  average.  If  churned 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  butter  is  much  injured  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  If  this  should  unfortunately  happen,  cool  as 
soon  as  possible,  remove  every  vestige  of  buttermilk  by  gentle 
pressure,  and  after  again  cooling  slightly,  it  may  be  worked  until 
it  is  much  more  palatable  looking  than  in  its  first  estate.  In  adding 
salt,  1  to  U  ounces  to  the  pound  is  suggested  for  general  trade, 
but  for  individual  customers  we  must  find  out  their  preferences  and 
cater  to  them,  for  they  will  vary  all  the  way  from  the  uusalted 
butter  so  pleasing  to  the  palate  of  Italy's  sons  to  the  individual  who 
informed  me  "he  always  wanted  to  feel  it  grate  between  his  teeth." 

In  making  butter,  one  cannot  afford  to  become  careless  at  any 
point,  even  the  most  minute,  for  "Many  trifles  make  perfection, 
tho  perfection  is  no  trifle."  Also,  on  many  points  only  practice 
will  make  perfect.  But  even  after  our  butter  is  made  our  vigilant 
care  must  not  relax  for  nothing,  except  possibly  flour  or  warm 
milk,  is  susceptible  to  taint  from  its  surroundings,  and  strong  vege- 
table odors,  fish,  kerosene,  a  mouldy  atmosphere  will  immediately 
affect  the  flavor  of  our  butter,  also,  if  it  is  obliged  to  "keep  company" 
even  for  a  brief  tinre,  in  transportation,  with  butter  which  seem- 
ingly should  be  "able  to  travel  on  its  muscle,"  certainly  we  cannot 
expect  it  to  arrive  at  its  destination  without  acquiring  like  ten- 
dencies, r  sometimes  wonder  if  one  root  of  the  trouble  is  not  just 
here.  Some  country  butter  is  certainly  good,  else  why  the  enthusi- 
astic praises  of  "our  splendid  butter"  by  town  or  city  kin  who  back 
up  their  statements  by  verifying  the  proverb  "The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  (liberal)  eating  thereof." 

But,  if  we  are  all  anxious  to  be  advanced  from  "third  grade,"  we 
can  not  continue  to  "do  the  same  old  thing  in  the  same  old  way,"  but 
if  we  are  careful  to  make  all  our  butter  up  to  first  class  standard 
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raakiug  our  prints  ui-  rolls  luiifoiiii  in  rrerv  rpsp(*ci,  and  as  attraotiye 
in  appearance  as  we  possibly  can  (please  the  eye,  and  the  palate 
is  half  won,  you  kuowj,  and  I  feel  assured  we  shall  have  no  further 
trouble  with  "market  quotations"  for  we  will  be  giving  "full  value 
for  cash  received." 


OPPORTUNITIES  OF  COT  XTRY  BOYS. 


By  MISS  ANNIE  HOLTZ,   Blain,  Pa. 


Somebody  has  said,  "that  the  greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth 
centupy  is  the  boy,  with  one  exception,  namely,  the  girl."  It  is  a 
trite  saying  that  "The  child  is  father  of  the  man;"  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  boy  of  to-day  is  the  controlling  citizen  of  to-iuorrow. 
Society  is  crying  for  men  and  women  of  broad  culture,  having  a 
greater  zeal  in  their  endeavors  toward  perfection  in  public  and 
private  life,  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been  a  greater  question 
than  the  one  that  is  presented  to  us  in  the  boy. 

His  successful  training  at  present  solves  all  questions  political, 
social  and  moral  of  the  future.  The  child,  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
man,  is  laid  at  the  gate  of  a  new  world.  A  noted  authority  says: 
"That  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  months,  a  child  learns 
more  of  the  material  world,  of  his  own  powers,  of  the  nature  of 
other  bodies  and  other  minds,  than  he  acquires  in  all  the  rest  of 
his  life."  The  impressions  thus  made  on  the  plastic  mind  or  the 
associations  once  formed  in  childhood  can  never  be  erased.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  George  Herbert  says,  that  "A  good  mother 
is  worth  a  hundred  school  masters."  There  used  to  be  a  theory  that 
the  boy  who  happened  to  be  born  on  a  farm  was  of  all  persons  to 
be  pitied.  Fate  had  nothing  in  store  for  him  so  the  world  thought, 
except  to  dig  in  the  ground,  and  stick  to  the  hoe,  his  body  became 
as  crooked  as  a  gnarled  oak  in  order  to  wring  a  living  from  Mother 
Eiarth.  Since  then  the  farmer  boys  have  proven  that  they  can  take 
theiji'  true  places  in  life,  and  not  only  take  them,  but  hold  fast  to 
the  possibilities  which  lie  so  thickly  about  their  pathway. 

This  theory  never  had  a  foundation  at  all.    Although  we  must 
confess  that  a  few  of  this  intelligent  generation  denounce  the  farmer  / 
boy  or  girl.    It  was  a  most  wretched  thing  to  thrown  at  a  boy  that 
he  was  branded  for  life  as  a  nobody  because  he  happened  to  be  the 
son  of  a  farmer. 

For  the  boy  there  are  three  worlds:  The  world  of  home,  the 
world  of  school,  and  the  world  at  large.  Every  boy  as  he  attains 
manhood,  must  take  his  place  and  act  his  part  in  the  great  theater 
of  human  affairs,  whether  this  part  be  prominent  or  obscure  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  individual;  but  the  nature  of  such  prominence  or 
obscui'ity  is  largely  decided  by  his  early  training  at  home.  Dr.  E. 
Higbee  said:  "Mo  worthier  subject  can  engage  the  attention  of 
the  State  than,  the  proper  education  of  the  children  thereof."  In 
the  last  century  Alexander  Hamilton  lamented  the  reluctance  of 
our  people  on  the  subject  of  education.    He  predicted  that  our 
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nadou  could  not  attain  gieatuess  until  there  was  a  cliange  iu  public 
education.  Had  he  lived  until  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century, 
bis  most  ardent  wish  would  have  been  more  than  gratified. 

Let  us  see  what  farmer  boys  have  done  for  the  world  and  for 
themselves.  Here  is  a  boy  born  of  very  poor  parents  on  a  farm 
back  in  the  wilderness.  If  ever  fate  seemed  against  anyone  it  did 
against  this  boy.  But  he  had  the  will  to  do  great  things  and  all 
alone  he  set  out.  Working  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  and  winter 
going  to  school  in  the  spring. and  by  teaching  a  term  or  two 
of  the  district  school  he  worked  himself  through  a  three  years' 
course  at  the  academy.  Then  he  entered  a  newspaper  office  and 
began  setting  type.  At  first  he  received  simply  his  board.  Soon 
he  proved  more  valuable  to  his  employer  and  was  moved  to  the 
reporters  desk.  From  that  point  he  went  on  rapidly.  A  few  years 
lateir  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  country.  After  he  represented  his  township  for  five 
yeai-^  on  the  board  "of  supervisors,  the  law  making  body  of  the 
county,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  State  Legislature  filling  all  these 
positions  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
stituents. But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  returned  to  the  county, 
bought  a  farm  and  converted  it  into  an  ideal  country  home,  where  he 
coufd  live  in  peace  and  still  be  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
State.  Can  any  one  say  that  this  farmer  boy  has  proven  to  be  a 
failure?   This  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  successful  farmer  boys. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  that  great  whole-souled  man  was  one  of  our 
very  poorest  farmer  boys.   What  a  noble  character  to  place  before 
our' children  of  to-day.  '"Charity  in  every  one  of  its  beautiful  mean- 
ings pervading  him  f  not  only  in  the  moral  sense  of  all  pervading 
love,  but  in  the  intellectual  sense  of  comprehending  sympathy  was 
charity  his  guiding  light."  He  was  called  to  fill  the  most  responsi- 
ble gift  of  the  people  and  did  his  duty  faithfully  and  well.  It  has 
been  said  in  time  gone  by,  "that  education  was  all  well  enough  in 
itself,  but  a  man  could  get  along  on  a  farm  and  elsewhere  very  well 
without  education.    Education  does  not  make  the  man,  nor  would 
education  solve  the  problem  of  the  boys,  but  that  schooling  often 
spoils  him,  and  they  point  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  best 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  one  who  they  say  had  no  education. 
But  I  replv  if  ignorance  produced  Lincoln  why  have  we  not  more 
like  him?  'The  truth  is,  that  all  growth  is  cultivated  growth  in  the 
man,  cultivated  by  his  surroundings  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  is 
therefore  education.   It  is  true  that  there  are  men  and  women  with 
natures  so  rich  that  no  education  except  such  as  God  and  nature 
gives  is  necessary.   There  will  be  more  farmers  in  public  life  when 
our  people  come' more  fully  to  appreciate  their  sterling  worth.  Is 
it  worth  while  for  a  farmer  boy  to  get  an  education?   Forever,  yes. 
The  best  farmer  is  he  who  has  the  best  all-round  education.  Ttie 
farmer  of  the  twentieth  century  must  and  should  know  something 
about  all  kinds  of  business.    How  can  the  farmer  boy  do  all  this? 
By  doing  to-day  the  thing  he  can  do  faithfully  and  well  and  reach- 
ing out  for  the  next  higher  thing. 

Parents,  if  I  had  any  word  to  suggest.  I  would  say,  give  your 
children  a  good  education,  an  education  that  lifts  them  above  the 
lower  planes  of  hrmianity  and  draws  them  nearer  to  the  One  who 
controls  all  things.    You  can  give  them  no  safer  heritage.  The 
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girl  aud  Lbe  hoy  of  Uic  rnurn'  iieed  uioie  educalioii  tliau  of 

the  past.  In  the  future  even  more  so  than  at  the  present.  Lastly, 
I  would  say  to  the  farmer  boy  or  girl,  get  an  education.  Emerson 
says:  "No  man  can  learn  when  he  has  no  preparation  for  learning, 
however  near  to  his  eyes  is  the  object."  It  takes  conscious  effort  to 
so  fit  ourselves  that  we  may  receive  the  highest  and  best,  "Daily 
must  we  think  and  learn;  daily  must  w^e  commune  with  nature 
till  old  things  become  new;  that  is  are  seen  in  a  new  light." 


ADVANTAGES  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE. 


By  EMMA  S,  OWEN,   Dunoannon,  Pa. 


Only  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  country  life  can  credit  the  sayings  that  I  present  to-day.   In  the 
first  place,  will  you  allow  me  the  privilege   of  giving  a  little  of 
my  own  experience  of  "Country  life  on  the  farm"  in  my  g-irlhood 
days.   I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  bred  in  what  is  termed 
the  garden  of  Pennsylvania  viz:  Lancaster  county.    I  was  sur- 
rounded with  everything  that  could  make  country  life  enjoyable. 
Had  a  kind  father  and  mother,  loving  brothers  and  sister.  The 
memory  of  those  happy  days  come  up  before  me  now  with  the 
fondest  recollection.    But  many  changes  have  taken  place  with 
all  the  loved  ones  of  that  happy  home,  except  one,  besides  myself, 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  my  memory  which  gives  me  more  pleasure 
than  the  recollection  of  those  dear  ones  and  the  happy  days  I 
spent  on  the  old  farm  with  the  advantage  of  country  life  I  maintain 
that  the  country  is  the  most  desirable  place  in  the  w^orld,  for  every 
amusement,  every  pleasure,  every  privilege,  in  the  pathway  of  life. 
When  God  placed  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  He 
preferred  that,  for  their  enjoyment,  instead  of  a  mansion  built  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  brick,  or  stone,  He  made  a  choice  for  them  of 
Natures  garden  Avhere  they  might  enjoy  its  freedom  with  all  the 
fruits,  the  plants,  and  the  flowers,  which  is  the  "advantage  of 
country  life."    My  dear  friends,  in  the  country  the  atmosphere  is 
so  pure,  the  breeze  so  exhilerating  that  it  gives  elasticity  to  the 
step  and  vigor  to  the  frame,  and  if  Natures  laws  was  not  abused 
the  majority  of  us  enjoying  the  advantage  of  country  life  might 
live  beyond  the  years  of  three  score  and  ten.    The  adA^antages  of 
country  life  to-day  are  much  greater  than  in  the  days  of  our  ancient 
fathers.   It  admits  of  a  broader  meaning  than  the  hurry  and  bustle 
through  years  of  incessant  labor,  until  one  and  another  of  the  in- 
mates" fall.    Science  has  done  much  to  remove  the  drudgery,  intro- 
ducing ease  and  comfort  through  the  development  of  agricultural 
implements.    It  is  calculated  that  in  1830  three  hours  of  labor  were 
employed  in  growing  a  bushel  of  wheat,  while  in  1896  the  labor 
aggregated  only  10  minutes.    My  first  recollection  in  cutting  grain 
was  with  the  cradle,  in  the  hands  of  many  stalwart  men,  and  when 
the  dinner  hour  arrived  and  they  returned,  would  think  they  had 
first  taken  a  swim  in  the  creek  with  clothes  and  all  on  so  profuse 
was  the  perspiration.     That  was  hard  labor  in  country  life,  but 
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science  Las  made  il  easy.  Neverlheless  1  claim  llial  one  of  LLe 
supreme  jovs  of  life  is  to  be  f onnd  in  manual  labor,  it  may  seem  a 
little  hard' sometimes  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  but 
it  has  its  compensations.  There  is  no  question  but  that  bur  greatest 
men  of  all  times  received  their  advantage  from  country  life.  Wash- 
ington was  what  might  be  termed  a  gentleman  farmer,  but  he  could 
do  some  very  vigorous  work  on  special  occasions.  Adamse's  were 
experts  in  the  hay  field.  And  even  Jefferson  could  work  some 
though  he  preferred  to  write  letters  on  the  subject  of  farming. 
Every  President  we  have  had  was  accustomed  to  hard  work  in  youth, 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison  was  an  expert  axman;  Grant  was  one  of  the 
best  teams^ters  in  the  country;  Lincoln  split  rails  before  he  went 
into  office.  So  the  dignity  of  labor  in  country  life  has  been  upheld 
by  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  nation. 

-  The  advantages  of  country  life  for  our  boys  and  girls  are  great. 
They  have  the  chance  of  a  liberal  education  according  to  the  school 
laws  of  the  present  time,  and  should  they  not  be  so  proficient  in 
bookkeeping  or  the  higher  educational  branches  required  for  a  pro- 
fessional life,  they  can,  from  the  benefits  of  our  common  schools, 
derive  all  knowledge  which  is  necessary  in  country  life.  Advantages, 
financially,  in  country  life,  I  claim  are  superior  to  any  professional 
life  in  the  city,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  funds  in  the  till  do 
not  fill  in  as  rapidly  as  the  other  the  inducement  or  the  demand 
to  spend  it  is  so  much  less,  consequently  in  the  end  the  farmer  can 
show  the  largest  bank  account.  Next  comes  the  advantage  of  good 
health  which  is  wealth  without  money.  Now  comes  our  mothers 
and  daughters  who  would  not  exchange  their  freedom  in  the  country 
for  all  the  fashion  of  the  millionaires  daughter.  When  they  wish  to 
take  a  stroll  along  Natures  highway  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
don  their  best  wearing  apparel  or  have  on  their  best  "bib  and 
tucker,"  and  walk  just  in  style  for  fear  some  one  will  make  the 
remark,  that  they  are  not  up  to  date  nor  pass  in  the  best  society. 

While  we  are  passing  along  with  j:hese  country  life  advantages, 
we  would  not  forget  the  farmers  table  which  is  the  most  essential 
of  all  advantages;  you  know  they  have  within  themselves  every- 
thing to  tempt  the  appetite,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  fresh  from  the 
garden,  in  season  fruits  from  the  orchard,  the  larder  is  always 
full.  No  stale  butter  until  it  has  the  strength  of  Gibralter.  No 
blue  skimmed  milk  called  cream,  but  the  pure,  rich,  nourishing  fluid 
which  makes  the  city  girl  inquire  if  it  is  eggs  Avell  beaten. 

Religious  advantages  in  country  life  are  so  much  appreciated  in 
the  calm  and  quiet  when  the  soul  undisturbed  by  bustle  and  din 
finds  sweet  communion  with  its  God,  and  when  the  Holy  Sabbath 
Day  comes  around  how  pleasant  it  is  for  the  well-to-do-farmers  to 
drive  his  matched  horses  in  his  fine  surrey  with  his  family  to  the 
house  of  God  and  there  hear  the  blessed  words  of  the  Master  which 
falls  from  the  Parson's  lips;  distance  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  you  often  notice  the  pews  better  filled  with  the  people  from  a 
distance  than  those  who  live  opposite  the  church.  It  seems  to  me 
I  hear  some  one  say  she  is  bringing  out  all  the  bright  side  of  country 
life.  I  acknowledge  there  is  in  homes  of  poverty  a  very  dark  side 
of  country  life,  made  so  perhaps  by  intemperance,  thriftlessness, 
sickness,  or  adverse  circumstances  of  some  kind,  where  the  children 
have  to  help  bear  the  burdens  and  carry  the  responsibility  far 
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beyond  their  jears.  How  sail  il  scemg  that  children  should  be  so 
taxed,  and  yet  there  are  conipcusations,  for  children  brought  up 
in  this  school  of  privation  and  labor  are  often  found  capable  of 
any  act  of  heroism,  and  from  their  ranks  have  come  some  men  and 
women  who  were  fitted  to  malve  the  whole  world  better  from  lessons 
they  learned  from  drudgery  in  their  youth,  and  it  has  been  a  fore- 
cast for  many  young  lives  to  be  reverent  before  the  Lord  in  all  the 
years  that  come.  I  have  noticed  in  the  conversation  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  have  gained  great  success  in  life,  the  things 
which  they  recall  with  the  most  interest  and  which  they  often 
credit  as  having  the  most  beneficial  influence  over  their  lives,  were 
the  times  when  they  were  overworked,  or  underfed,  or  ill  treated, 
or  lonely,  or  unappreciated. 

So  my  dear  friends  whether  our  lot  has  been  cast  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  or  the  city  life,  it  is  transitory,  and  un- 
certain, and  even  though  it  stretches  through  three  score  years  and 
ten,  or  through  unusual  strength  to  four  score  years,  the  Psalmist 
declares  that  in  such  a  case,  it  is  like  a  "tale  that  is  told."  How 
reverently  we  should  live  and  how  carefully  we  should  use  our 
time,  for  Circumstances  will  change.  Youth  with  all  its  advantages 
are  passing  by.  Old  age  comes  on  apacc\  the  merry  voices  of  child- 
hood in  the  old  mansion  are  heard  no  more.  The  old  father  and 
mother  looks  out  over  the  dim  vista  of  years,  and  recalls  the 
memory  of  those  loved  ones  who  are  seeking  their  fortunes  in  other 
climes.  A  pair  of  little  baby  shoes  in  the  bureau  drawer,  or  some 
little  dress  or  coat  on  the  attic  fills  our  eyes  with  tears,  but  if  w^e 
as  parents  have  set  them  a  good  example  we  have  the  promise  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  So  let 
us  hold  fast  to  Him  who  knows  the  things  that  are  transient  and 
the  things  that  are  eternal.  So  when  life  on  the  old  farm  in  the 
country  has  on  account  of  loneliness  lost  its  charm  let  us  except 
more  fully  communion  and  fellowship  with  God  where  the  streets 
are  paved  with  gold  and  the  gates  made  of  precious  jewels.  So 
my  dear  friends  whether  we  live  in  city  or  country,  let  us  take 
Christ  in  our  homes,  Christ  in  business  circles,  Christ  in  social  life, 
and  Christ  in  our  individual  human  hearts.  Let  us  keep  that  up- 
ward look,  that  Ave  may  be  carried  on  wings  at  last  to  the  Paradise 
of  God. 


MODERN  METHODS  OF  MILK  HANDLING. 


By  MISS  B,  PEARL  HALDEMAN,  Thompsontown,  Pa.  . 


Fi'om  the  subject  assigned  me  you  will  infer  that  there  are  modern 
methods  of  milk  handling,  as  well  as  modern  methods  in  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  farming.  In  the  dairy  line  we  have  made  as  great 
strides  toward  advancement  as  in  that  of  grain  farming,  poultry 
raising  or  stock  raising.  The  income  of  the  dairy  cow  is  only  ex- 
ceeded bv  the  corn  crop.  In  our  county  it  has  gotten  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  farming  for  those  who  give  this 
line  special  attention,  as  many  of  our  neighboring  farmers  will 
testify. 
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lu  many  of  our  rural  districts  the  housewife  did  not  have  the 
facilities  to  give  milk  the  proper  care,  especially  in  winter  time 
the  cream  would  be  kept  in  the  kitchen  in  order  that  it  might  gain 
the  proper  temperature,  and  with  it  absorb  all  the  odors  from 
cooking,  and  perhaps  a  tobacco  flavor  from-  the  smoke  of  the  good 
husband's  pipe.  Nothing  is  as  sensitive  to  foreign  flavors  as  milk 
and  cream;  it  absorbs  them  all.  Butter  churned  from  cream  kept 
under  these  conditions,  can  not  be  of  fine  flavor  or  even  palatable. 
Do  not  think  that  because  your  grandmother  kept  the  cream  in  the 
kitchen  a  day  or  two  before  churning,  that  it  is  the  only  way  to 
produce  butter. 

This  is  an  age  of  progression  and  we  must  be  aAvake  to  modern 
methods,  and  what  others  have  learned  through  science  and  ex- 
perience. The  days  of  extensive  individual  butter  making  are  over, 
and  with  it  the  collection  of  all  sorts,  flavors  and  conditions  of 
butter  accumulating  in  the  cellar  of  the  country  store,  for  want 
of  a  market  for  that  grade  of  goods.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
individuals  can  not  make  good  butter,  but  I  do  mean  that  the 
majority  do  not  have  the  facilfties  and  consequently  much  that 
came  on  the  market  was  of  this  class.  I  often  wonder  if  the  first 
creameryman  was  not  a  country  merchant,  I  know  of  at  least  one 
man  who  received  his  inspiration  while  in  that  business.  We  can- 
not urge  the  dairyman  too  strongly  to  be  cleanly  with  the  milk. 
No  doubt  many  ate  not  aware  that  they  are  anything  but  clean, 
and  it  is  through  ignorance  that  it  is  not  cared  for  as  carefully 
as  should  be.  The  time  was  when  any  cow  that  would  give  milk 
(w^hether  she  paid  for  her  feed  or  not)  would  do,  but  niow  the 
farmer  is  going  to  dispose  of  the  unprofitable  animals. 

In  the  first  place,  see  that  your  cows  are  healthy,  and  liberal 
performers  at  the  pail.  They  should  be  given  good  grain  and 
roughage  and  clean,  fresh  water;  see  that  they  are  clean  before 
milking  so  that  there  is  no  foreign  matter  falling  in  the  milk.  Have 
a  clean  stall,  clean  pails  and  a  clean  milker,  or  to  be  up  to  date, 
have  a  milking  machine  which,  by  the  way,  is  being  used  now  and 
found  to  be  practicable.  The  milk  should  be  strained  through 
several  thickness  of  cheese  cloth,  (the  ordinary  wire  strainer  is 
not  sufficient),  remove  milk  from  the  stable  at  once  and  cool  quickly, 
getting  rid  of  the  animal  heat  soon  as  possible.  If  you  put  morn- 
ing's and  eA'ening's  milk  together,  see  that  they  are  perfectly  cold 
before  mixing.  Cleanliness  and  cold  are  the  secrets  of  having  milk 
in  good  condition^  By  observing  these  points  the  likelihood  of 
making  a  good  article  will  be  increased. 

So  having  a  good  article,  we  will  consider  the  improved  machinery 
for  handling  same.  The  sejjarator  which  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful inventions,  separates  the  cream  from  the  milk  and  accomplishes 
in  a  few  hours  what  used  to  require  days  in  the  old  time  methods 
and  does  the  work  thoroughly.  We  also  have  the  testing  machine 
which  shows  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  and  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  and  creameryman  as  well.  The 
combined  churn  and  w'orker'as  one  of  our  men  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation of  a  new  one  installed  in  our  plant  "is  the  most  wonderful 
invention  u'e  have  had  yet,"  being  a  great  labor  saver,  and  with 
the  creameryman  as  well  as  the  farmei',  we  are  looking  aronnd 
for  labor-saving  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  high-priced  help. 
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and  really  to  do  the  work,  for  at  times  help  cannot  be  had.  The 
condensing  of  cream  and  milk  is  another  interesting  phase  of  mod- 
ern milk  handling;  milk  is  condensed  by  cooking  in  condensers,  then 
placed  in  small  cans  sealed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  Avorld. 
Even  the  skim  milk,  which  years  ago  was  not  considered  of  much 
A^alue,  now,  according  to  farm  papers,  is  worth  as  much  for  feed- 
ing purposes  as  the  whole  milk  brought  ten  years  ago;  or  it  is 
converted  into  curd,  and  from  this  dried  curd  is  made  celluloid, 
paint,  etc.,  and  milk  sugar  is  made  from  the  whey. 

This  is  an  economical  age,  nothing  is  wasted,  and  as  a  consequence 
all  marketable  products  are  bringing  better  prices.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  as  we  progress,  the  trade  is  becoming  more  critical 
every  day.  Not  "any  old  thing  will  do,"  but  all  goods  must  be  of 
the  best  quality  and  the  farmer  who  produces  and  brings  to  market 
the  cleanest  and  best  article,  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  get  the 
best  prices. 


-    POTATO  OULTUKE. 


By  A.  S.  MORROW.  Plumville,  Pa. 


The  potato  is  a  native  of  America,  though  it  is  widely  known  as 
the  Irish  potato,  because  of  its  general  use  in  Ireland.  Potatoes 
were  cultivated  as  early  as  1629,  and  increased  in  production  until, 
in  1850,  there  were  produced  65,797,896  bushels,  and  in  1890,  217,546,- 
362,  and  in  the  year  1904,  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  m  the 
United  States,  288,000,000  bushels,  and  at  40  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
farm  it  would  be  worth  |115,200,000.  But  although  the  increase  m 
production  has  been  so  great,  yet  the  consumption  has  been  equal  to 
the  production.  Because  of  the  increased  population,  and  the  great 
industries  of  the  world,  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  develop- 
ing of  vast  coal  fields,  that  require  thousands  of  men  who  must 
be  fed  from  the  farm,  has  created  such  a  demand  for  potatoes  _that 
they  have  become  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  of  the  farm.  Yields 
of  200  or  300  bushels  to  the  acre  are  frequently  obtained  over  large 
areas,  and  as  much  as  400  and  500  bushels  are  grown  on  smaller 

plots.  I  TT      -i-  A 

But  when  we  consider  the  small  average  yield  of  the  'Jnited 
States,  it  being  but  81  bushels  per  acre  for  the  last  ten  years,  we 
can  readily  see  what  a  great  loss  the  farmers  sustain  for  the 
want  of  better  cultivation  and  fertilization.  It  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  increase  the  average  per  acre  and  plant  the  usual  acreage 
because  that  would  mean  over-production,  but  we  might  increase 
the  yield  one-half,  making  the  yield  per  acre  120  bushels,  which 
should  be  easily  obtained,  and  decrease  the  acreage  accordingly, 
which  would  give  about  900,000  acres  of  good  land  to  be  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  clover  or  some  other  profitable  crop,  which  would 
mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmor.  Our  own  county  (In- 
diana) has  not  taken  a  bark  seal  in  the  inci-eased  production  as 
well  as  consumption  of  potarocs.  There  are  a  great  many  farms 
that  a  few  years  ago  only  produced  enough  potatoes  to  supply 
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home  use  that  now  plant  several  acres.  We  also  have  a  bright  out- 
look for  a  good  home  market.  There  are  a  number  of  mining  towns 
that  have  sprang  up  in  the  last  few  years  in  Indiana  county  with 
good  prospects  of  more  coal  development  soon. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  potato  culture,  the  growing  of  pota- 
toes is  not  much  different  from  the  successful  growing  of  any 
other  crop.  In  the  first  place,  you  should  select  a  plot  of  ground 
that  has  soil  that  is  suitable  for  the  best  development  of  the  potato 
plant.  Such  soil  is  a  naturally  well-drained  clay  loam  that  has  a 
deep  soil,  well  filled  with  vegetable  matter,  but  in  the  absence  of 
such  soil,  potatoes  can  be  made  to  thrive  and  do  fairly  well  on  al- 
most any  kind  of  soil  if  it  is  properly  prepared.  A  very  rich  soil 
is  not  necessary  to  successful  potato  growing,  but  the  soil  must 
be  well  filled  with  vegetable  matter,  to  enable  it  to  retain  the  mois- 
ture, and  they  must  have  clean  cultivation,  for  a  growth  of  weeds 
among  potatoes  is  very  injurious  to  the  crop.  You  must  have  the 
three  essential  elements  of  plant  food  present  in  the  soil  in  an 
-  available  form  (nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash)  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  needs  of  the  growing  plant,  for,  if  any  one  of 
these  is  lacking  the  others  cannot  make  up  for  it,  but  the  crop  will 
be  cut  short. 

In  preparing  land  for  a  potato  crop,  if  it  is  lacking  in  vegetable 
matter,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  begin  the  year  before,  cover  the  field 
with  manure  and  plow  any  time  during  the  summer,  and  about 
the  first  of  September  sow  about  two  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre 
with  200  or  300  pounds  of  fertilizer,  to  be  turned  under  in  the  spring. 
The  first  plowing  should  be  done  rather  shallow,  not  to  turn  the 
manure  and  sod  under  too  deep,  but  the  second  plowing  as  deep 
as  possible,  not  to  turn  up  too  much  of  the  subsoil. 

A  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  this  spring  plowing  be  done 
early;  don't  wait  on  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  of  growth  in  the 
spring,  but  depend  on  the  fall  growth,  for  a  large  growth  of  rye 
turned  under  late  in  the  spring  would  be  injurious  to  the  crop, 
because  this  growth  is  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  moisture  and 
available  plant  food,  and  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is 
necessary  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  potatoes. 

Prof.  King,  of  the  Wisconsin  Exf)eriment  Station,  has  found  that 
it  requires  422  tons  of  water  to  grow  one  ton  of  dry  matter  in  the 
potato.  We  can  easily  see  the  necessity  of  an  abundance  of  mois- 
ture to  grow  a  good  crop,  when  we  consider  that  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  potato  is  Avater.  We  must  have  this  end  in  view  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  we  must  plow  early  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  spring  rains.  We  must  have  a  soil  well  filled  with 
vegetable  matter,  so  that  it  will  take  up  the  rainfall,  and  culti- 
vate it  so  that  it  Avill  retain  the  moisture.  We  have  an  abundant 
rainfall  to  supply  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  grow  any  crop; 
the  average  rainfall  for  the  past  sixty  years  being  about  forty-six 
inches,  but  it  is  not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  season,  but 
is  in  excess  in  winter  and  spring.  By  having  a  deep  soil  well  filled 
with  humus  we  have  a  soil  that  is  retentive  of  moisture  and  acts 
like  a  sponge  to  hold  it.  The  potato  crop  requires  a  great  amount 
of  moisture,  yet  there  is  no  other  crop  that  suffers  more  from  an 
excess  of  moisture,  hence  the  necessitv  of  planting  on  well-drained 
land.  .  ■ 
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The  use  of  baniyard  mauuve  on  the  crop  is  coDdemned  by  some 
people,  but  I  would  sav  to  those  who  wish  to  plant  potatoes  this 
spring  and  have  not  yet  made  any  preparations,  haul  out  your 
mannre  and  spread  it 'on  the  surface  of  whatever  you  intend  to 
plant;  cornstubble  is  ideal  land  for  potatoes  or  clover  sod,  or  an  old 
worn-out  pasture-stiff  bluegrass  or  timothy  sod  would  not  be  best 
for  this  vear's  crop.  You  will  not  get  as  good  results  from  the 
manure  on  the  potato  crop  as  if  it  had  been  put  out  longer  before 
planting,  but  you  will  see  no  ill  effects  from  a  light  application,  but 
alwavs  an  increased  vleld.  If  the  seed  potatoes  are  affected  with 
scab 'or  the  laud  on  which  they  are  planted  is  affected,  then  stable 
manure  and  especiallv  fresh  manure,  is  objectionable  because  it 
favors  the  development  of  scab  and  should  not  be  used,  but  plow  m 
some  green  crop  to  make  tlie  soil  more  acid,  which  is  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  scab.  Neither  should  lime  be  used  where  either  pota- 
toes or  soil  are  affected  with  scab.  The  fresh  manured  land  should 
be  plowed  at  the  easiest  date  possible  to  have  the  ground  dry 
enough  not  to  pack  bv  the  tramping  of  the  team.  \ou  can  often 
gain  a  dav  or  two,  whic-h  may  mean  a  week  or  more  if  you  have  sod 
Ground  to  plow  bv  beginning  to  plow  in  the  middle  of  the  field  and 
plowing  out  keeping  the  team  on  the  unplowed  ground.  If  the  spring 
is  dry  you  should  start  the  harrow  soon  after  the  ground  is  plowed 
and  be  careful  to  have  the  ground  dry  enough  to  not  pack  with  the 
tramping  of  the  horses.  Let  the  implement  used  be  one  that  will  do 
thorough  work  and  pulverize  the  ground  as  deeply  as  possible  with- 
out too  much  tramping  of  the  team.  We  have  been  most  successful 
in  planting  earlv;  whether  early  or  late  varieties  were  used. 

Good  seed  is  necessarv  to  grow  a  good  crop,  ^  e  believe  that  a 
great  many  failures  can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  bad  seed,  and  of 
varieties  that  are  not  adapted  to  the  soil  and  surroundings  VVe 
believe  that  some  varieties  will  grow  and  produce  a  good  crop 
under  the  same  conditions  that  others  will  fail.  _ 

^nd  to  illustrate  this:  A  few  years  ago  I  was  visiting  a  friend 
and  he  kindlv  presented  me  with  a  peck  of  a  new  variety.  I  planted 
tkem  in  the  same  field  with  the  other  potatoes  and  the  result  was 
a  failure  alongside  of  potatoes  that  made  a  good  crop  with  the  very 
same  care  and  treatment.  You  should  exercise  a  good  deal  of  care 
in  keeping  vour  seed  so  that  they  do  not  start  to  grow  till  near 
planting  time;  then  thev  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air, 
which  will  start  strong,  vigorous  sprouts.  The  seed  should  be 
selected  from  medium-sized  potatoes,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy 
it  is  best  to  cut  them  in  pieces  weighing  about  one  ounce  each, 
reo-ardless  of  the  number  of  eves  that  they  contain,  only  that  each 
piece  has  one  good  healthy  eye.  In  cutting  it  is  best  to  always 
begin  at  the  one  end,  cutting  toward  the  stem,  always  dividing 
the  top  end.  We  alwavs  plant  a  few  seconds  with  satisfactory 
results  planting  the  smaller  ones  whole  and  the  larger  ones  split 
in  two  'but  never  save  anv  seed  from  the  planting  of  small  potatoes^ 
The  best  and  easiest  wav  to  plant  is  to  have  the  use  of  one  of 
the  improved  planters;  but  any  one  that  is  not  raising  -nfatoes 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  own  a  planter  or  can't  hire  one  to  plant 
his  crop  need  not  be  discouraged  because  potatoes  can  be  raised 
profitablv  in  a  small  way  with  the  very  crudest  kind  of  tools.  In 
planting'bv  hand  T  have  found  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  mai'k 
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out  the  grouud  lliau  \yi(li  ;i  coinmoii  lurning  jjlow,  going  twice 
in  the  same  furrow  and  o^jeniug  the  furrow  nearly  as  deep  as  the 
ground  was  plowed.  This  gives  you  a  straighter  furrow  than  can 
be  made  by  a  single  furrow,  and  the  loose  soil  will  roll  back  into 
the  furrow,  making  an  ideal  seed-bed  for  the  potato  by  covering  it 
shallow  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  I  have  found  no  implement 
better  for  doing  that  work  than  a  one-horse  walking  cultivator 
with  all  the  arms  removed  but  two,  the  left  front  one  and  the  right 
hind  one,  with  the  hiller  reversed  to  throw  the  dirt  in  instead  of  out, 
taking  the  soil  from  the  sides  of  the  furrow  and  from  the  top,  hav- 
ing the  horse  to  walk  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  furrow. 

In  fact,  I  have  found  that  potatoes  planted  in  this  way  are  easier 
TO  keep  free  from  weeds  than  when  planted  with  a  machine. ' 

After  the  first  shower  of  rain,  the  ground  should  have  a  stroke 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  and  after  every, shower,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  until  the  potatoes  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  high,  then  start  the  cultivator.  The  first  cultivation  should 
be  with  narrow  shovels  run  very  deep  and  close  to  the  row,  and 
rather  deep  cultivation  all  tlirough  the  early  part  of  the  season  is 
best,  and  especially  if  the  season  is  wet,  as  it  keeps  the  roots  deeper 
in  the  soil,  and  when  the  dry  weather  comes,  that  nearly  always 
follows  the  wet,  the  potatoes  will  stand  the  drought  better.  The 
cultivation  should  continue  until  the  tops  have  so  covered  the  ground 
that  you  cannot  get  through.  This  last  cultivation  must  be  shal- 
low and  not  too  close  to  the  plants,  after  the  underground  stems 
^  shoot  out  at  the  ends  of  which  the  potato  is  formed.  We  favor 
level  cultivation,  using  a  corn-worker  with  narrow  shovels,  until 
the  last  cultivation,  which  is  done  with  a  one-horse  walking  culti- 
vator, but  the  continuous  use  of  the  cultivator  works  the  soil  to- 
ward the  row  and  leaves  it  slightly  ridged. 

As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  ripe  they  should  be  dug,  and  if 
the  crop  is  sold  at  wholesale  there  is  no' better  time  to  sell  than 
at  digging  time.  Take  one  year  with  another  the  i>rice  is  as  good 
and  the  crop  is  out  of  the  way,  but  any  one  that  has  a  good  root 
cellar  and  don't  raise  a  large  acreage  can  do  well  to  store  his  crop 
and  retail  them  out  in  soft  weather  through  the  winter.  There 
are  a  number  of  ditierent  makes  of  diggers,  some  of  which  are  too 
expensive  for  the  farmer  to  own  that  only  grows  two  or  three 
acres,  but  there  are  cheap  diggers  on  the  market  that  do  very 
satisfactory  work. 

Without  the  use  of  a  machine  to  sort  the  potatoes,  it  is  best  to 
sort  them  as  they  are  picked  up,  gathering  the  potatoes  of  market- 
able size  into  crates  or  sacks,  throwing  the  small  ones  in  piles 
about  a  rod  apart  and  throwing  three  rows  together.  These  small 
potatoes  are  gathered  up  and  stored  aw^ay,  and  later  are  sorted 
over  and  the  best  ones  are  saved  for  seed' or  sold  on  the  market 
for  seconds  and  the  refuse  are  fed. 

Potatoes  have  a  feeding  value  of  about  15  cents  per  bushel  or 
one-half  the  value  of  corn  ears.  Almost  any  farmer  might  add  a 
few  acres  of  potatoes  to  his  farm  crops  without  diminishing  the 
value  of  his  other  crops,  because  the  better  cultivation  and  fertili- 
zation required  to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes  leaves  the  land  in  such 
condition  that  it  will  produce  more  grain  and  hay  to  the  acre  than 
it  did  before.   Therefore,  the  income  from  a  small  acreage  of  pota- 
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toes  ran  all  be  put  down  on  tlie  profit  side  of  flie  farm.  One  mis- 
take made  by  a  great  many  farmers  is  they  dou't  study  their  pro- 
fession as  thev  should  or  as  men  of  other  professions  do.  No  occu- 
pation is  subject  to  a  greater  variety  of  modifying  influences  and 
few,  if  any,  demand  a  wider  range  of  l^nowledge  than  that  of 
agriculture. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SELL  GILT-EDGED  BUT-T'ER. 


By  U.  G.  WINBY,  Thomcsontown,  Pa. 


It  is  no  task  to  make  butter.  Every  individual  in  this  audience 
has  likely  seen  or  made  butter,  and  knows  how  easy  it  is.  Even 
the  frog  which  the  dishonest  milkman  dipped  from  the  brook  and 
poured  in  his  milk  can  seemed  to  have  had  sufficient  knowledge  to 
paddle  enough  of  butter  to  make  a  little  raft  to  float  on  until  the 
milkman  reached  his  destination  and  opened  the  lid,  when  he  es- 
caped. I  imagine  as  the  frog  leaped  out  he  must  surely  have  con- 
o-ratulated  himself  in  his  first  experience  m  butter-making. 

Our  topic  calls  for  gilt-edged  butter.   I  infer  that  the  committee 
on  program  has  reference  to  an  article  that  would  score  from  96 
to  99    If  we  look  for  a  fancy  article,  we  must  have  extra  good  milk, 
for  extra  good  milk  we  must  have  good,  healthy,  well-cared-f or 
cows,  fed  on  good,  pure  feed  and  supplied  with  good  fresh  water 
The  pasture  lot  in  which  these  cows  are  to  graze  must  be  free  of 
all  weeds.    In  saving  this,  I  recall  some  of  the- unpleasant  things 
that  crossed  my  pathway  in  my  fourteen  years  experience  m  but- 
ter-making.   At  one  time  we  lost  $8  on  one  churning.    After  an 
immediate  investigation  I  located  the  trouble  in  a  certain  patron  s 
mir  He  examined  his  herd  and  found  that  one  of  his  young  cows 
had  a  special  appetite  for  garlic,  but  sufficient  garlic  was  carrieu 
f?om  he?  milk  t^o'  spoil  400  pounds  of  butter.   The  hay  which  cows 
eat  must  be  of  the  verv  best,  not  mouldy  or  full  of  weeds,  ihe 
fodde  '  too,  must  be  of  ttie  finest.    The  grain  that  tl^ey  get  «h«^^ 
be  lust  as  well  cared  for  as  the  grain  we  get  ground  for  our  own 
meal    If  it Ts  more  desirable  for  us  to  drink  from  a  rushing  stream 
than  f 4m  a  stagnant  pool,  it  is  the  same  with  the  cows;  g^^e  them 
good  water.   The  feed  trough  must  be  kept  in  good  shape,  so^that 
lo  old  feed  may  be  left  in  it  sour  or  stale  for  the  cows  to  sort  the 

'""'^o^^e  stables.  Is  it  w^m,  dry,  light,  -IWentilat^ 
and  comfortable,  if  not  it  ought  to  be.  For  if  any  of  tins  before 
said  is  violated  all  efforts  to  make  gilt-edged  butter  are  m  vam. 
But  we  feel  sure  that  if  we  gave  the  cows  good  feed,  good  water, 
and  speS  care  that  they  ha%e  manufactured  and  stored  in  their 
udders  sood  and  wholesome  milk;  yet  great  care  should  be  taken 
Tn  fh^drlwlng  of  this  milk.  The  udder  must  th^oi^hl^^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  hind^  of  the  milker,  milk  pail,  strainer,  cooler,  milk  nouse,  oi 
wherever  the  milk  is  kept,  all  must  be  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Im^ 
mediately  after  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow  it  should  run  over 


H  cooler  aud  aerator  so  as  to  reduce  it  as  low  in  temperature  as 
possible.  The  atmosphere  iu  which  this  milk  or  cream  is  kept 
should  be  pure  as  mountain  aii',  free  of  all  odors;  for  milk  will 
absorb  anything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  be  it  old  cabbage, 
sourkrout,  onions,  fresh  paint,  or  anything  that  has  an  odor.  In 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  milk,  I  will  say,  and 
emphatically  say,  that  the  score  of  the  butter  depends  largely  on 
the  feed,  attention  of  the  cows  and  the  care  that  is  given  to  the 
milk  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  until  it  is  manufactured. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  line  of  thought  and  consider  the  man- 
ufacturing. What  we  are  most  interested  in  is  the  fat  which  is 
found  in  globules  distributed  through  the  liquids.  There  is  a  wide 
range  in  the  size  of  these  globules;  the  diameter  of  the  largest 
globule  is  six  and  one-quarter  times  as  large  as  the  smaller  dia- 
meter. One  drop  of  milk  weighing  75  milligrams  will  contain  on 
an  average  drop  of  milk  150,000,000^  globules.  The  average  globules 
in  a  quart  are  2,000,000,000,000.  There  are  different  ways  in  which 
we  can  separate  these  globules  from  the  milk.  " 

But  let  us  look  to  the  most  economical  and  modern  method,  ana 
that  is  by  running  it  through  a  cream  separator.  In  whatever 
line  of  business  we  may  be  engaged,  we  ought  to  know  just  what 
we  are  doing  so  as  to  make  the  most  ont  of  it. 

We  will  take  up  the  subject  of  skimming:  First,  comes  the 
amount  of  whole  milk.  This  is  important  to  knov\%  because  from 
this  we  have  to  figure  the  yield  per  cent.,  &c.,  then  length  of  run, 
telling  us  how  much  the  machine  skims  per  hour  aud  whether  it 
skims  to  its  capacity  or  nor.  \'elocity  of  separator:  This  is  a 
matter  of  safety,  and  also  is  one  of  the  important  features  in  close 
skimming.  Every  make  of  separators  has  its  speed  and  should  not 
be  run  beyond  that  speed  per  hour.  If  a  separator  is  fed  beyond 
its  capacity  it  will  not  do  good  work. 

Temperature  of  milk:  Milk  skims  the  best  at  a  temperature  of 
85  degrees;  at  least,  I  tind  it  a  good  temperature.  Clean  skimming 
depends  on  speed,  feed  and  temperature. 

Yield  of  cream:  That  is,  yield  of  cream  in  per  cent.,  butter 
fat  in  whole  milk  in  per  cent,  and  pounds.  By  testing  the  whole 
milk  we  can  readily  tell  what  is  in  it  and  how  much  we  lose  in  the 
manufacturing. 

Weight  of  skim  milk:  Butter  fat  in  skim  milk  in  per  cent,  and 
in  pounds.  Here  we  get  a  small  loss,  but  if  the  machine  is  doing- 
good  work  it  should  not  be  over  .03. 

Weight  of  bowl  slop:  Butter  fat  iu  bowl  slop  in  per  cent, 
and  in  pounds.  Whenever  a  separator  is  stopped  there  is  always 
a  small  loss  because  a  small  amount  of  cream  will  remain  in  the 
bowl  that  we  cannot  get.  For  this  reason  it  is  weighed  and  tested 
to  tind  the  exact  loss  which  need  not  be  over  .02. 

Weight  of  cream:  Butter  fat  in  cream  and  in  per  cent,  and  in 
pounds.   This  gives  us  now  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  cream. 

Loss  of  butter  fat,  mechanical  and  total:  There  is  a  loss  which 
the  mechanic  has  no  control  over  such  as  may  adhere  to  pipettes, 
buckets,  vats,  pumps,  coolers,  &c.  These  are  called  mechanical 
losses. 

By  adding  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  skim  milk  and  the 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  bowl  slop  to  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  in 
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cream,  aud  subtracdug  same  from  the  pouuds  of  butler  fat  in  whole 
milk,  gives  us  the  mechanical  loss.  By  adding  the  pounds  of  butter 
fat  in  skim  milk  and  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  bowl  slop  to  the 
mechanical  loss  gives  us  the  total  loss. 

This  covers  the  skimming  briefly  and  will  now  turn  to  butter- 
making. 

Ripening  of  cream:  Method  of  starter,  ripemng,  average  tempera- 
ture number  of  hours,  acidity  of  cream.  Some  butter  makers  use 
a  starter  with  good  success.  It  is  all  right  if  the  starter  is  all 
right,  if  not  you  are  drifting  from  bad  to  worse.  I  prefer  ripening 
at  a  temperature  of  TO  degrees  in  the  winter  and  lower  tempera- 
ture in  the  summer,  depending  on  the  acidity  of  the  cream.  During 
the  process  of  ripening  cream  a  certain  amount  of  acid  is  developed, 
or  in  other  words,  the  cream  becomes  sour.  After  cream  has  at- 
tained an  acidity  indicated  by  40  c.c.  it  is  dangerous  to  the  flavor 
of  the  product  to  allow^  the  cream  to  stand  long  before  churning. 

Next  is  churning:  Temperature  of  starting,  gathering  and  time 
required.  I  like  to  run  a  churu  about  30  minutes,  starting  it  at  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees,  and  have  the  butter  to  gather  at  52 
det^rees.  The  colder  the  butter  is  churned  the  better.  The  time  re- 
quired d-^pends  very  much  on  the  condition  of  the  cream.  The  gran- 
ules should  not  be  any  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat.  After  churn- 
ing we  have  this:' 

)  Weight.  I.  per  cent. 

Butter  Milk.  ^  Butter  fat.  I  pounds. 

)  No.  of  times.  2 
|,    Washing  Butter  |  Temp,  water  56. 

Twice  washing  is  generally  sufficient. 

Weight  of  unsalted  butter;  rate  of  salting:  This  depends  very 
much  on  the  strength  of  salt  and  the  condition  of  the  butter.  Great 
care 'should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  salt  so  it  is  fresh.  It  salt 
is  exposed  to  odors  it  ^Yill  absorb  same  as  milk  or. cream. 

I  No.  of  times. 
Worlving  Butter  -  Length  of  time. 

]  ,/  Temp,  of  butter. 

For  years  butter  used  to  be  worked  twice  3  minutes  the  first  time; 
after  leaving  it  set  for  12  or  15  hours  it  was  worked  the  second  time 
for  7  minutes.  But  for  the  last  few  years  the  combined  churn  as 
worked  has  been  used  with  good  success.  Now  we  get  the  weight  of 
butter  finished  and  printed,  per  cent,  of  butter  over  fat,  pounds 
of  fat  in  milk,  counting  the  pounds  of  fat  lost  in  skim  milk,  butter- 
milk and  bowl  slop  we  get  the  total  per  cent,  of  fat  lost.  Thus 
the  butter  is  finished  and  ready  to  be  scored.  Butter  is  scored  tor 
flavor,  grain,  color,  salt  and  package.  If  it  were  perfect  it  would 
score:  Flavor  45,  grain  25,  color  15,  salt  10,  package  5.  Total, 
100.    Butter  is  never  scored  up  to  the  100  mark. 

I  will  not  waste  any  time  in  the  selling,  for  gilt-edged  butter 
is  always  in  good  demand.  Sell  to  the  highest  bidder  if  he  pays 
the  money. 
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CARE  AND  CONVENIENCE. 


By  J.  McCLELAND  BARTON,  East  Waterford,  Pa. 


When  a  few  of  us  met  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gram for  this  institute,  1  went  away  with  the  understanding  that 
I  was  not  to  be  on  the  program,  and  did  not  Ivnow  any  better  until 
the  programs  were  printed.  But  being  willing  to  contribute  my 
mite  toward  this  meeting,  I  have  concluded  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  "Care  and  Convenience.''  These  are  as  they 
apply  to  farm  life,  but  a  few  remarks  along  this  line  may  be  appli- 
cable to  persons  of  any  vocation  in  life.  After  I  had  selected  this 
subject,  I  noticed  two  other  subjects  on  the  program  ahead  of  mine 
in  which  the  word  care  was  particularly  prominent — care  of  the 
apple  orchard  and  care  of  farm  animals.  I  trust  they  have  both 
been  discussed  to  your  profit,  and  that  cuts  down  my  speech  con- 
siderably. 

-  T  shall  begin  with  care  of  farm  implements.  I  am  led  to  make 
this  remark  because  we  sometimes  see  them  very  poorly  cared  for. 
We  sometimes  see  plows,  barrows,  mowers,  hayrakes  and  even 
binders  remain  in  the  field  from  one  season  to  the  next,  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  rain,  rottening  and  rusting  and  being  injured  a  great 
deal  more  by  exposure  than  by  the  season's  work. 

These  implejnents  cost  mouev,  and  it  costs  something  to  keep 
up  repairs,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  those  people  com- 
plain of  expenses;  it  seems  easier  to  lay  the  charge  to  the  trusts 
and  corporations,  the  agent  or  the  administration,  or  almost  any- 
one rather  tkan  themselves.  Every  farmer  should  have  the  best 
implements  that  his  farm  will  justify  him  in  having,  but  unless 
he  takes  proper  care  of  them  he  had  perhaps  better  not  have  them. 
All  implements  should  be  put  away  in  good  condition  when  done 
using  them,  and  if  we  have  not  shelter  for  them,  let  us  provide 
one  at  once.  It  need  not  be  expensive  to  answer  the  purpose.  A  few 
years  ago  Ave  read  in  the  papers  a  good  deal  about  Peter  Tumble- 
down, who  on  one  occasion  was  going  to  move  in  the  early  spring 
and  could  not  find  his  plow.  He  began  to  think  where  he  had  used 
it  last  and  remembered  it  was  in  lifting  his  potatoes.  He  went  to 
the  field,  but  the  fence  corners  were  still  filled  with  snow  drifts 
and  he  could  not  remember  which  end  of  the  field  he  had  left  it  at. 

Again,  care  should  be  taken  of  our  barnyard  manure.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  are  every  year  spending  considerable  money  for 
commercial -fertilizers  and  at  the  same  time  very  careless  of  Na- 
ture's own  plant  food.  We  sometimes  see  a  stack  of  manure  out- 
side the  stable  door  smoking  like  a  volcano,  and  when  a  heavy 
rain  comes  what  little  fertility  is  left  in  it  can  be  seen  rushing  away 
in  a  liquid  stream,  never  to  return,  and  is  lost  forever. 

Some  farmers  differ  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  leaks  on  the  farm.  If  we  cannot  have  our  manure  all 
under  roof  with  concrete  fioors  for  saving  the  liquids,  we  must  do 
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the  next  best  thing.  While  some  are  opposed  to  hauling  it  on  the 
land  as  soon  as  made,  claiming  it  should  remain  in  the  yard  and 
rot,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  loss  is  usually  greater  than 

^^llaim  care  must  b^^  taken  along  the  line  of  financial  matters. 
Josh  Billings  once  said:  "Never  run  in  debt,  if  you  can  find  any- 
thing else  to  run  into."  On  another  occasion  he  said:  The  first 
two  notes  I  indorsed  I  paid.  I  hope  it  will  be  so  with  the  next 
twa"  J  don't  mean  to  say  by  this  that  you  should  never  go  m 
debt.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  never  should  indorse  for 
friend  There  are  times  when  you  can  do  both  with  perfect  safety 
without  endangering  yourself  or  any  one  else,  but  in  these  mat-- 
ters  you  must  be  careful  and  use  discretion.  .  ,  ,  ^  „  ,  , 
What  an  awful  thing  it  must  be  to  be  always  ui  debt.  Hunted 
and  hounded  and  dunned  continually  every  day,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sleepless  nights.  Don't  be  a  miser.  If  you  have  some  money 
and  are  thinking-of  buying  a  home,  the  question  might  sugg^est  it- 
self whether  you  buy  just  what  you  can  pay  for  or  shall  you  buy  in 
excess  of  vour  present  ability  and  run  the  risk  of  being  able  to 
pay  the  remainder.  That  depends  on  the  person  and  on  circum^ 
stances;  some  can  do  it,  others  cannot.    No  rule  can  be  given.  I 

emember  of  once  reading  a  poem.  _  I  think  it  was  by  Wi  ■  C^He^ 
ton  yet  I  am  not  sure.  But  the  principal  characters  m  that  poem 
w^as  a  man  and  woman  who  had  bought  a  farm  and  not  having 
The  means  to  pav  for  it,  they  borrowed  the  money  and  mortgaged 
the  farm.  They"  worked  early  and  late,  hoping  to  be  able  to  pay 
the  interest  each  year  and  some  of  the  principal  as  well,  and  thus 
eventually  cancel  the  entire  debt.  They  used  every  legitimate  means 
?o  free  themselves  of  debt,  but  misfortunes  and  reverses  were  theirs 
and  instead  of  getting  any  ahead,  every  year  found  them  gettmg 
Jurther  behind.  At  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  interest  was 
not  pa  d  and  th'e  farm  was  sold.  The  woman  took  sick  and  doctor 
after  doctor  was  consulted,  but  it  was  no  avail,  the  woman  died 
TfiTdoctors,  as  well  as  some  others,  said  it  was  a  mystery  what 
killed  her.  But  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  "rcum 
stances  it  was  no  mystery.  Her  husband  said  if  those  doctors  had 
been  able  to  look  into  the  recesses  of  her  heart  they  would  have 
found  a  mortgage  there;  she  died  of  mortgage. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  the  second  word.  Convenience.    We  are 

told  sometimes  that  there  is  so  much  drudgery  connected  with 
farm  life    But  we  think  with  proper  care  and  the  conveniences  that 

eveTv  farmer  ought  to  have  that  much  of  the  drtidgery  could  be 

elimfnated.  Many  years  ago  when  I  ^.f^l^trL^^^ 
the  house  of  an  old  farmer,  who  had  lived  on  that  place  practi 
Jallv  al  his  life.  The  buildings  were  old  and  rickety  and  without 
an  of  the  conveniences  that  go  to  lighten  the  labors  on  tfie  farm 
or  in  the  house.  We  noticed  he  had  no  stairway  from  the  feeding 
room  of  his  barn  to  the  floor  and  mow  above;  not  even  an  opening 
JoTut  his  hay  and  fodder  down.  He  walked  around  the  barn,  put 
Ss  hav  ou  at  an  opening  where  part  of  a  log  had  been  sawed 
out  of  the  10-  mow,  got  down  and  carried  it  around  to  the  front 
o?  the  barn  a^nd  thi;  program  was  carried  out  day  after  day  m  all 
1  nds  of  weather.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  extra  time  and 
abor  ?Mrinyolved  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  for  perhaps 
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forty  or  fifty  years,  when  at  an  expense  so  trivial  as  to  be  almost 
insignificant  this  could  have  been  avoided. 

Farm  buildings  should  be  built  with  an  eye  to  convenience.  Some 
people  are  opposed  to  building  new  houses;  they  will  say  that  if 
you  build  a  new  house  and  move  into  it  that  you  will  not  live 
long,  that  they  have  known  instances  where  this  was  the  case. 
But  I  believe  if  I  had  not  built  a  new  house  and  got  into  it  I  would 
not  have  been  living,  and  yet  I  am  opposed  to  putting  up  new  build- 
ings if  it  can  be  avoided.  If  we  are  going  to  buy  a  property  we  had 
better  buy  one  with  buildings  on  it.  We  will  probably  get  them 
cheaper  this  way. 

But  if  we.  have  to  put  up  buildings,  let  us  try  to  locate  them 
and  arrange  that  our  work  can  be  done  systematically,  without 
extra  traveling.  Consult  some  one  else,  get  the  benefit  of  their 
experience;  they  can  probably  give  you  some  plans  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, as  well  as  some  mistakes  to  avoid. 

Buildings  should  be  located  with  reference  to  the  Avater  supply, 
if  possible.  Some  people  seem  to  be  especially  favored  along  this 
line.  Nature  has  provided  for  them  bountifully.  The  pure  spark- 
ling water  flowing  the  year  around,  convenient  for  all  purposes. 
But  we  cannot  all  be  so  favored,  and  those  of  us  who  are  not  should 
do  the  next  best  thing  in  order  that  it  be  made  as  convenient  as 
possible. 

Let  me  draw  for  you  a  picture  before  I  close.  The  first  view  is 
old  farm  buildings  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  They  have  been  built  largely 
on  the  refrigerator  plan  and  they  are  without  any  of  the  con- 
veniences, not  even  a  wood  shed,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  wood,  if  there  happens  to  be  any,  must  be  picked  out  of  the 
snow.  Away  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  the  dim  distance  is  a  little 
pool  of  soft,  milky  water  called  the  spring,  and  it  is  from  there 
that  the  supply  of  water  for  that  home  is  procured;  and  every  day, 
unless  frozen  or  dry,  yea,  sometimes  a  dozen  times  a  day,  some 
member  of  that  family  can  be  seen  wending  their  way  up  that  long 
hill  carrying  those  huge  pails  of  water.  There  is  another  spring 
a  considerable  distance  away  to  be  sure,  but  excellent  water  and 
so  located  that  it  could  be  brought  to  the  door,  but  it  would  cost 
something,  and  he  feels  he  cannot  afford  it.  Yes,  it  would  cost  him 
a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  but  he  can't  afford  it  yet;  he  has  five 
thousand  dollars  on  interest  and  three  wives  of  blessed  memory 
sleeping  in  the  churchyard.  For  such  crimes  a  man  ought  to  be 
indictable  under  the  law.  I  believe  in  economy,  I  believe  in  people 
living  within  their  "means;  but  I  believe  in  people  making  a  good 
use  of  the  means  that  God  has  given  them  to  make  themselves 
comfortable,  rather  than  leave  it  to  be  squandered  after  they  are 
gone. 

I  will  just  add  a  postscript  to  this  picture.  The  old  folks  are 
dead  and  the  heirs  are  wrangling  over  the  estate,  and  the  savings  of 
many  years  are  now  being  spent  in  litigation.  At  one  place  in  the 
picture  we  see  two  brothers  quarreling  about  a  cow,  one  has  his 
by  the  horns,  the  other  by  the  tail^  there  are  two  lawyers  between 
them,  one  on  either  side,  and  they  are  quietly  milking  the  cnw. 


PROGKEyS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE  FOR 

OUR  COUNTRY. 


By  MISS  MARY  D.  McNEAL,    McVeytown,  Pa. 


Education  is  knowing  a  tiling  wlien  you  Avaiit  it  and  liow  to  use 
it  when  you  have  it.  Also,  education  is  power,  and  by  that  power 
nations  are  made  or  destroyed;  without  it  they  simply  exist.  Prog- 
ress is  development  and  the  development  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
its  education.  Ambition  is  one  of  the  potent  factors  of  progress, 
and  through  its  influence  men  have  risen  to  the  highest  station  and 
through  them  the  nation  has  moved  forward. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  education,  mental,  moral  and  physical. 
Some  nations  of  the  old  world  cultivated  the  body  rather  than  the 
mind  and  thus  reached  the  highest  perfection  in  physical  education. 
Other  nations  cultivated  both  mind  and  body,  and  eventually  con- 
quered those  who  had  cultivated  the  physical  man  only.  Rome  for 
a  long  time  maintained  her  supremacy  by  force  of  arm®,  and  there- 
fore encouraged  physical  education.  But  when  she  became  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks  she  began  to  feel  the  need  of  an  intellectual  development. 

When  people  from  the  old  world  came  to  this  country  to  make 
settlements,  the  church  and  the  school  were  soon  established.  They 
were  not  the  free  public  schools  of  today,  but  were  supported  by 
subscription.  As  the  country  developed  more  better  schools  were 
established,  and  through  their  education  the  colonists  came  to  real- 
ize the  injustice  of  British,  rule.  They  had  learned  to  think  and 
to  act  for  themselves,  and  no  longer  felt  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Mother  England.  One 
of  the  first  schools  to  be  established  was  Harvard  College  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1636.  At  first  only  wealthy  people  could  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  but  in  a  few  years  the  great  need  oi  a  national 
educational  development  was  felt  and  the  first  free  school  was 
established  at  Dorchester  in  1639.  The  spirit  of  our  people  demands 
equal  rights  for  all,  and  so  the  government  has  taken  charge  of 
our  educational  svstem  which  makes  intellectual  development,  pos- 
sible to  every  child  in  the  land.  And  which  places  our  country 
foremost  among  nations.  The  result  of  this  educational  awakening 
was  soon  shown  bv  the  inventions  which  followed.  One  of  the  most 
important  was  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  in  1639.  It  was 
very  crude,  but  because  of  the  great  need  of  printed  material  more 
improved  machinery  was  soon  invented.  One  of  the  great  results 
of  the  printed  product,  for  those  whom  the  schools  could  not  reach 
were  helped  bv  books  and  papers. 

The  next  important  invention  was  the  cotton  gin  in  1793.  By 
its  use  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  increased  to  a  great  extent. 
It  bi'duglu  iutn  i)lav  the  latent  manufacturing  powers  of  Ihc  North 
and  gave  opportunity  for  inventions  in  machinery.    These  inven- 
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tious  being  of  many  kinds  benefited  not  only  the  manufacturer, 
but  also  the  farmer.  The  invention  of  the  steamboat  a  few  years 
later  brought  about  commercial  development  as  a  direct  result  of 
improved  education,  affording  the  means  of  transportation  for  the 
greatest  output  from  the  mills,  and  the  increased  supply  of  farm 
products"  made  possible  to  the  farmer  because  of  his  agricultural 
education.  Other  modes  of  transportation  were  furnished  by  the 
building  of  canals  and  railroads.  The  invention  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  served  to  bring  the  people  into  closer  touch  with  each 
other  and  unified  the  country. 

The  greatest  means  of  daily  intercourse  all  over  the  land  is 
the  newspaper,  which  is  a  distributor  of  ideas  instead  of  events. 
Without  these  means  of  rapid  transportation  and  communication 
our  nation  could  never  be  held  together  as  a  unit,  but  would  be 
broken  up  into  many,  smaller  districts,  as  were  the  nations  of 
Europe  when  their  most  rapid  means  of  communication  was  the 
fleet  footman,  or  the  man  on  -horseback.  When  our  government 
established  the  free  school  sj'stem  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a  better 
government",  for  the  education  of  the  masses  was  thus  made  i)Ossi- 
ble.  Now,  not  only  the  mental  activities  are  trained,  but  also  the 
motor  activities.  In  fact,  the  former  cannot  attain  their  proper 
development  v\'ithout  the  latter.  "Educate  the  whole  child"  is  the 
watchword,  hence  manual  training  has  been  adopted  as  part  of 
the  curriculum. 

'Certain  studies  and  teachings  have  served  to  bring  education 
in  this  country  to  a  scientific  basis.  One  of  these  is  child  study. 
Instead  of  making  a  study  of  the  activities  of  the  adult  mind,  mod- 
ern educators  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  being  whom 
they  are  to  educate — the  child.  Certain  characteristics  of  children 
are  studied  and  thus  teachers  are  brought  into  more  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  them.  In  Mifflin  county  we  have  a  new  system  of 
grading  which  if  properly  studied  and  used  will  rank  our  schools 
higher.  If  the  superintendent  and  teachers  are  faithful  to  their 
duty  it  cannot  help  being  a  success.  When  teachers  get  a  per- 
manent certificate  they  are  apt  to  get  into  a  rut.  but  they  should 
remember  that  their  education  is  never  complete,  and  that  our 
profession  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into 
dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow-men, 
we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  to  all 
eternity. 


VALUE  OF  BIRDS  ON  THE  FARM. 


By  P.  CLIVE  POTTS,  Millville,  Pa. 


Many  farmers  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  birds.  Many 
persons  shoot  them  for  food  or  for  mere  sport,  and  many  beautiful 
songsters  are  killed  for  tlie  purpose  of-  decorating  ladies'  hats,  v,'beu 
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they  would  be  prettier  in  tlieir  own  liomes,  flitting  about  from 
tree  to  tree  and  singing  their  cheerful  songs.'  They  would  also  be 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  by  destroying  weed  seeds  and  harm- 
ful insects.  .  ,  •  t    4.1  ^ 

If  auT  suspicions  are  aroused  concerning  a  bud,  the  damage 
done  by  it  is  greatly  exaggerated  and  the  farmers  do  not  want 
it  around.  The  quail  is  considered  a  flne  bird  for  food  and  sport, 
but  it  is  of  far  more  value  if  allowed  to  roam  the  fields  imdis- 
turbed.  It  has  few,  if  any,  superiors  as  a  weed  destroyer.  Four- 
teen per  cent,  of  its  food  is  animal  matter,  which  consists  of  harm- 
ful insects  and  their  allies.  The  mourning  dove  feeds  on  weed 
seed  and  some  grain,  most  of  which  is  picked  up  after  harvesting. 
Wheat  is  almost  the  only  one  taken  in  good  condition.  People 
do  not  realize  the  immense  amount  of  weed  seed  that  one  bird 
will  destroy.  One  stomach  contained  9,200  weed  seeds.^  The  cuck- 
oos are  very  fond  of  caterpillars,  but  also  eat  many  other  harm- 
ful insects.  .     ,     1    .  xi  ^ 

The  woodpeckers  are  looked  at  suspiciously;  but  they  do  very 
little 'harm  and  a  great  deal  of  good.    They  preserve  our  timber 
from  ants  and  other  insects.   They  feed  chiefly  on  insects  on  insects 
obtained  from  trees  and  decaying-  wood.    One  species,  the  sapsucker 
or  vellow  billed  woodpecker  is  harmful  as  it  pecks  holes  m  the  bark 
of%'arious  forest  trees  and  sometimes  in  apple  trees,  and  drinks 
the  sap    This  sometimes  injures  the  trees,  but  the  bird  probably 
compensates  for  the  damage  by  the  large  number  of  insects  at- 
tracted by  the  sweet  liquid  which  it  devours.    The  woodpeckers 
eat  some  corn  and  fruit.    The  nighthawk  feeds  on  insects,  taken 
on  the  wing.    It  eats  many  flying  ants  and  is  one  of  our  most 
useful  birds     The  kingbird  feeds  largely  on  noxious  insects,  but 
it  also  eats  some  wild  fruits  and  a  very  few  honeybees,  which,  how- 
ever are  nearly  all  drones.    The  phoebe  lives  on  insects  and  wild 
fruits  nearly  all  insects.    The  bluejay  eats  the  eggs  and  young 
of  other  birds,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  supposed.    It  also  eats 
arain   chiefly  corn.    The  favorite  food  is  mast  which  consists  of 
chestnuts  acorns  and  other  nuts,  but  it  eats  many  (grasshoppers 
and  a  few  seeds  and  wild  fruits.   The  crow  pulls  up  sprouting  corn, 
destroys  chickens  and  robs  other  birds'  nests.    It  also  eats  a  few 
harmless  animals,  but  makes  amends  for  the  harm  it  does  by  the 
insects  it  eats    May-beetles  are  eaten  in  immense  quantities,  also 
some  grasshoppers  and  mice.   Corn  is  probably  the  chief  vegetable 
food  eaten     This  is  eaten  chiefly  when  softened  by  germination, 
partial  decay  or  before  it  is  ripe.    Some  useful  beetles  are  eaten, 
but  in  more' thickly  settled  parts  it  probably  does  more  good  than 

The  food  of  the  blackbird  consists  mainly  of  injurious  insects 
and  grain  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  its  food  is  grain,  but  fully  one-half 
of  it  is  waste  "grain.  It  eats  a  few  birds,  birds'  eggs,  cherries 
and  blackberries.  It  does  much  good  by  following  the  plow  and 
nickino-  up  large  grub  worms.  The  redwinged  blackbird  feeds 
mainly  on  weed  seeds  and  injurious  insects.  More  than  half  the 
food  of  the  meadowlark  is  composed  of  harmful  insects;  its  vege- 
table food  consists  of  noxious  weeds  or  waste  grain  and  the  re- 
mainder is  made  up  of  useful  beetles  and  insects,  neither  helpful 
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or  harmful.  The  Baltimore  oriole  eats  a  great  many  caterpillars, 
also  many  other  harmful  insects.  It  eats  a  little  fruit.  The  food 
of  the  song,  chipping  and  field  sparrow  consists  of  about  one-third 
insects.  Their  vegetable  food  consists  of  grass  and  weed  seed  and 
a  little  oats.  The  house  finch  or  linnet  eats  about  87  per  cent,  weed 
seed,  9  per  cent,  fruit,  3.7  per  cent,  insects  and  one-quarter  per 
cent,  grain.  The  rose-breasted  Grosbeak  eats  many  potato  beetles, 
some  buds  and  blossoms  of  forest  trees,  seeds  and  a  few  peas. 
•  The  food  of  the  swallow  is  composed  of  insects  taken  on  the 
wing,  as  beetles,  mosquitoes  and  flying  ants.  The  catbird  eats  44 
per  cent,  insects  and  56  per  cent,  wild  and  cultivated  fruit,  prin- 
cipally wild.  The  food  of  the  cedarbird  or  cherrybird  is  composed 
of  13  per  cent,  animal  matter,  mainly  beetles,  74  per  cent,  wild  fruit, 
13  per  cent,  possibly  cultivated  fruit  and  5  per  cent,  cherries.  The 
brown  thrush  eats  64  per  cent,  insects,  one-half  of  which  are  beetles, 
a  few  of  them  useful  and  8  per  cent,  wild  or  cultivated  fruit.  A 
little  grain  is  eaten,  but  it  is  entirely  paid  for  by  the  May^beetles 
eaten.  The  house-wren  lives  on  animal  food,  one-half  of  which  is 
grasshoppers  and  beetles.  The  food  of  the  chicadee  is  largely  in- 
sects and  their  eggs,  but  a  few  seeds,  spiders  and  wild  fruit  is  also 
eaten.  Forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  robin's  food  consists  of  insects, 
the  rest  is  small  fruits  and  berries. 

The  bluebird  eats  many  beetles,  grasshoppers  and  caterpillars. 
Its  vegetable  food  consists  of  wild  fruit.  The  English  sparrow  feeds 
largelv  in  spring  on  buds  of  fruit  trees,  bushes  and  vines.  Different 
gardeiQ  products  are  greedily  fed  upon.  It  damages  corn  by  tear- 
ing open  the  husks,  eating  the  tender  part  and  leaving  the  rest  to 
spoil.  It  alights  on  fields  of  small  grain,  eats  a  great  deal  and  by 
fiuttering  around  showers  the  remainder  to  the  ground.  It  has 
been  known  to  kill  and  devour  the  young  of  other  small  birds.  The 
chicken-hawk  is  unjustly  nicknamed,  as  it  eats  very  little  poultry. 
It  has  a  variable  diet,  mice,  insects,  carrion,  fish,  worms  and  other 
birds  and  reptiles  are  some  of  the  food.  It  seems  strange  that 
of  the  manv  beetles  eaten,  few  are  useful  ones.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  useful  beetles  have  a  disagreeable 
odor.  It  is  also  shown  that  birds  seem  to  prefer  wild  fruit  to 
cultivated  when  it  can  be  obtained. 

Careful  examination  of  the  food  habits  of  these  birds  show  that 
all  of  them  except  possibly  the  crow,  blackbird,  English  sparrow 
and  hawk  should  be  protected  and  encouraged  in  every  way  possible. 


THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  THE  TEACHER  WHO  INSTRUCT 

OUR  CHILDREN. 


By  MRS.  MARGARET  DANIELS,   New  Richmond,  Pa. 


What  manner  of  man  should  he  be  or  what  manner  of  woman 
should  she  be  whose  life  is  to  effect  so  many  young  lives  with 
a  power  for  good  or  evil;  whose  spirit  is  to  be  imbibed  by  them, 
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whose  moral  character  is  to  be  impressed  upon  their  moral  na- 
tures, whose  loving  and  hating  is  to  set  the  current  of  their  affec- 
tions, whose  taste  is  to  have  so  much  influence  m  forming  their 
tastes  whose  intellectual  peculiarities  are  to  guide  their  intellectual 
activity,  whose  personal  habits  are  to  be  a  constant  help  or  hin- 
drance in  forming  good  habits,  and  whose  personal  bearing  is 
to  touch  in  them  the  spring  of  attraction  or  repulsion.  The  teacher 
and  his  art  are  so  closely  related;  the  art  is  so  much  ni  the  teacher, 
the  use  of  all  the  means  by  which  right  activity  m  the  child  is 
excited  and  sustained  depend  so  entirely  on  what  the  teaclier  is 
in  himself  that  we  cannot  properly  consider  the  art  of  teaching 
without  first  considering  the  personal  qualification  of  the  teacher. 

The  unspoken  unconscious  influence  of  the  teacher,  which  gives 
tone,  qualitv  and  power  to  all  his  instruction,  enters  so  much  more 
deeply  into  the  life  of  the  child  than  what  he  says,  that  we  cannot 
emphLize  too  strongly  the  personal  fitness  in_  the  teacher  for  his 
work.  Some  one  has  said:  "There  is  a  tide  m  our  affairs  which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune."  The  teacher  needs  to  mag- 
nify his  work,  he  must  have  a  high  ideal,  to  stimulate  him  to  his 
best  efforts,  or  he  will  give  way  to  be  overcome  by  the  ^^J^J ^^^^ 
cutties  the  depressing  influence  from  withm  and  without  the  petty 
details'  and  the  trials  of  patience  which  he  must  meet  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  daily  work. 

The  Ri'^ht  Spirit:  There  are  those  who  enter  the  school-room 
saying  "I  will  do  simply  what  is  required."  They  feel  they  have 
done  their  dutv  according  Ho  their  business  contract  if  they  secure 
regular  attendance,  keep  good  order  and  hear  their  pupils  recite 
their  lessons  in  all  the  branches  of  the  prescribed  course.  They 
"keep  school,"  thinking  of  the  benefit  which  shall  accrue  to  them- 
selves Others  come  to  their  work  seeking  to  control  their  pupils 
by  right  motives,  to  train  them  to  good  behavior  and  to  teach  all 
subiects  in  the  school  course  in  the  best  possible  way.  These 
"teach  school,"  aiming  to  secure  to  their  pupils  good  manners, 
intellectual  power,  and  well-digested  knowledge.  There  are  others 
who  seek  to  conduct  their  schools  so  as  to  educate  their  pupils  by 
brino-ing  to  their  minds  the  higher  principles  of  action  which  men 
•  have"  learned  from  God,  or  from  experience  to  bear  first  upon  their 
spiritual  being  so  that  they  shall  choose  the  higher  good  and  by 
training  the  fntellect  and  the  body  so  that  they  shall  be  instru- 
ments or  ]>ower  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  true  life. 

Tlie  spirit  which  should  actuate  the  true  teacher,  m  the  words 
of  another  is  "a  spirit  that  seeks  not  alone  pecuniary  emolument, 
but  desires  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  those  who  are 
to  be  taught,  a  spirit  that  elevates  above  everything  else  the  nature 
and  capabilities  of  the  human  soul,  a  spirit  that  earnestly  requires 
^v*hat  is  right  and  dreads  to  do  what  is  wrong,  a  spirit  that  can 
recoo-nize  and  reverence  the  handiwork  of  God  in  every  child,  and 
that^'burns  with  a  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  training  it  to  the 
hio-hest  attainment  of  which  it  is  capable."  Such  a  spirit  is  the 
tWng  first  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher,  and  without  it  the  highest 
talent  cannot  make  him  truly  excellent  in  his  profession.  With 
such  a  spirit  the  teacher  will  love  his  work,  will  have  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  pupils,  will  be  willing  to  work  and  willing 
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to  sacrifice  for  their  welfare.  It  is  the  spirit  of  living  for  others 
rather  thau  for  self;  of  seeldug  to  make  other  lives  fuller  aud 
richer  through  our  life. 

'It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  remember  the  ways  m 
which  his  spirit  is  unconsciously  expressed.  The  first  is  in  his 
temper.  His  inner  feeling,  through  all  its  delicate  shadings,  from 
anger  to  amiability,  is  going  out  from  him  all  the  day  like  frag- 
rance from  a  flower,  and  insensibly  effecting  the  feeling  of  every 
pupil.  His  face  is  another  feature  of  expression.  How  intently 
the  young  child  studies  the  expression  of  his  mother's  face  which 
makes  the  feeling  of  joy  or  sadness  in  his  youug  heart.  How  readily 
the  pupils  of  the  village  schoolmaster  read  the  day's  disaster  in 
his  morning  face.  The  eye,  the  voice  in  its  tone  aud  quality  uncon- 
sciously reveals  the  spirit  of  the  inner  man  or  woman.  The  manner 
is  another  open  way  for  unconscious  expression  of  the  inner  life; 
every  sign,  movement  or  attitude  tells  its  story  to  the  child  who 
is  alwavs  ready  to  receive  the  message.  Self-control  is  next  in 
importance.  It  is  the  power  of  will  which  enables  one  to  rule  him- 
self, to  'control  his  feelings  and  tongue  under  sudden  and  strong 
provocations,  which  makes  him  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow 
to  wrath,  which  holds  the  reins  upon  the  natural  impulses  of  appe- 
tite, desire  or  atiection  to  command  intellect  and  his  body,  s-o  that 
he  can  make  the  best  use  of  them  as  occasion  calls.  This  power  of 
self-possession  constantly  manifested  commands  the  respect,  es- 
teem and  faith  of  the  pupils  and  moves  him  to  like  endeavor. 

Cheerfulness  in  the  teacher  is  to  the  school  life  of  the  pupils 
what  sunshine  is  to  the  growing  plant.  '  The  cheerfulness  which 
comes  from  a  sunny  disposition,  good  digestion,  sweet  sleep,  and 
bodilv  vigor,  which' looks  on  the  bright  side  of  everything,  gives 
color"  and  smoothness  to  school  life  as  beautiful  as  the  sunlight 
gives  foliage  to  the  trees.  The  teacher  who  brings  to  his  pupils 
the  cheery  words,  the  pleasant  smile,  the  kindly  interests  in  their 
sports,  who  is  not  afraid  to  share  a  hearty  laugh  when  it  comes 
in  opportunely,  commends  himself,  his  requirements,  and  the  work 
of  the  school  to  his  pupils  in  a  way  which  meets  with  a  ready  re- 
sponse from  them. 

Sympathy,  the  power  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  ways  of 
children  is"  indispensible  to  success  in  teaching.  The  little  child 
runs  to  his  mother  when  he  is  in  any  kind  of  trouble,  because  he 
knows  she  will  enter  into  his  feelings  and  soothe  his  troubled  spirit. 
Many  a  teacher  has  secured  excellent  work  from  pupils  because 
he  made  each  one  feel  that  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  him.  Many 
a  teacher  of  brilliant  intellect  aud  ready  wit,  but  tempered  with 
sarcasm,  has  failed  to  gain  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  pupils. 
They  admired  his  learning,  but  were  afraid  of  him.  Teacher  and 
pupil  must  be  in  sympathy. 

Quickness  of  Perception:  The  teacher  has  to  arrange  and  assign 
full  work  to  each  member  of  the  class  in  school  and  follow  each 
pupil  to  see  that  it  is  well  done.  His  position  must  be  where  he 
can  see  everv  eve  in  his  class  and  in  the  room.  In  the  class  exer- 
cise he  must  watch  every  face  in  the  class  and  observe- the  action 
of  each  mind  and  see  the  effect  of  what  he  says  and  does.  He 
must  attend  to  every  word  and  tone  of  the  pupil  as  he  speaks,  that 
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he  maj  secure  correct  thought  and  expression.  There  can  be  no 
prompt  obedience,  no  live  teaching,  no  thorough  training  unless  the 
teacher  is  quick  to  see  and  hear.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  teacher 
should  have  good  judgment;  he  is  called  upon  to  decide  promptly 
what  is  best,  what  is  right,  what  ought  to  be,  in  the  selection  of 
the  proper  objects  of  thought,  for  teaching,  in  their  arrangement, 
in  the  natural  and  logical  order,  in  directing  the  observation, 
thought  and  expression  of  his  pupils,  in  managing  the  school,  in  all 
his  dealings  with  the  children.  If  he  judges  wisely  concerning  all 
these  matters  all  goes  smoothly  if  unwisely  trouble  comes.  No  one 
should  attempt  to  teach  without  having  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
ability  these  most  important  qualifications,  and  if  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  possessing  them,  let  him  not  enter  the  scliool-room  as 
teacher.  It  is  a  grievious  wrong  to  the  child,  and  in  the  words  of 
another,  "better  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  than  to 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones." 


FORESTRY. 


By  CHESTER  R.  GEHGER,  Yellow  House,  Pa. 


A  lack  of  good  management  and  economy  on  one  hand,  and  no 
forethought  and  preparation  for  the  future  on  the  other,  have 
brought  the  great  problem  of  ''Forestry"  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. Great  forests  which  once  stood  on  the  land  we  now  turn 
with  the  plow,  were  felled  in  a  very  lavish  way  to  make  place  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture.  It  was  done  for  the  sake  of  agri- 
culture, and  agriculture  was  the  first  affected  by  it.  Fifty  years 
ago  few  men  thought  of  a  lumber  famine,  and  the  curious  part  of 
it  is  that  few  fail  to  realize  it  to  this  day.  - 

Gannett's  report  on  lumber  in  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United 
States  gives  important  figures  -concerning  the  cutting  of  timber. 
The  great  pine  forest  of  the  upper  lake  States  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  lumbering  districts  in  the  world.  According  to  the  above 
report,  lumbering  began  there  in  the  thirties.  The  cut  gradually 
increased  until  1892.  when  the  high-water  mark  was  reached^SJ 
billion  feet.  Since  then  the  cut  gradually  decreased,  and  in  ten 
years  it  had  fallen  3^  billion  feet.  The  total  product  of  this  one 
forest  is  estimated  to  aggregate  26.5  billion  feet.  The  present  stand, 
including  much  second  growth,  will  not  reach  35  billion  feet.  Draw 
a  conclusion  from  the  figures  and  you  will  see  that  in  ten  years 
white  pine  will  disappear  as  an  important  factor  in  the  lumber  mar- 
ket. The  southern  yellow  pine  has  met  with  tlje  same  fate.  The 
Census  of  1900  shows  a  cut  of  10  billion  feet.  A  total  of  163  billion 
feet  have  already  been  cut,  and  130  billion  feet  still  stand.  At  this 
rate  the  famous  long  leaf  yellow  pine  will  be  exhausted  long  before 
a  second  growth  can  be  grown.  According  to  estimates  relating 
to  the  amount  of  hard  woods  used,  and  the  present  stand,  the  supply 
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will  last  about  «iiteeii  veai  s.  I'enus}  h  auia  aloue  cut  oue  Ijllliou 
feet  in  1904.  Of  thi«  i9  million  feet  were  used  as  mine  props  and 
Si  million  as  railroad  ties. 

'How  would  we  get  along  without  the  forests?  Nature  has  in- 
deed been  kind  in  clothing  our  country  with  these  forests,  but 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  Nature's  resources  seem  to  be  exhausted 
and  artificial  me^ns  must  be  substituted.  Great  men  have  already 
grasped  the  situation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  giving 
it  the  most  careful  study.  A  branch  of  this  department,  known 
since  July  1,  1905,  as  the  "Forest  Service,"  has  been  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  which  is  known  as  for- 
estry. President  Roosevelt  regards  it  as  the  "most  vital  internal 
problem."  He  says,  "Forestry  is  the  preservation  of  forests  by  wise 
use."  For  a  long  time  the  lumbermen  opposed  the  work  of  the 
forester,  thinking  that  forestry  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  for- 
ests. This  attitude  of  the  lumbermen  has  been  overcome  and  they 
are  now  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  forester.  ^ 

The  Service  had  under  its  care  about  a  year  ago  101  forest  re- 
serves with  an  area  of  107  million  acres.  California  alone  has  oyer 
19  million  acres.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  tract  in  that  state  with 
timber  valued  at  |150,000  was  donated  to  the  government. 

Besides  national  reserves  there  are  many  states  that  have  re- 
serves of  th-eir  own.  Pennsvlvania  forest  reserves  cover  over  701 
thousand  acres,  mostly  in  the  middle  of  the  State.  We  have  no 
reserves  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  because  the  land  is  too  dear 
to  buy  for  that  purpose.  The  total  area  of  National  and  State  re- 
serves covers  a  large  area,  but  a  large  part  of  this  area  is  still  to  be 
planted.  A  forest  reserve  is  under  the  direct  care  of  a  forest  super- 
visor and  his  deputy,  a  forest  ranger  and  his  deputy,  and  other 
assistants,  whose  salaries  range  from  $720  to  |1,800  per  annum. 
These  officers  are,  of  course,  responsible  to  the  Chief  Forester. 

Beyond  probability,  the  time  wilKcome  when  the  National  and 
State  governments  will  control  the  lumber  trade  of  this  country, 
and  I  believe  with  more  mercy  than  the  lumber  trust.  The  ex- 
travagant price  of  lumber  nowadays  is  a  severe  drawback  to  the 
modern  farmer.  His  barn,  house  and  other  outbuildings  cannot  be 
kept  in  ample  repair.  Whatever  he  buys  that  is  made  of  lumber 
is  high  in  price.  Railroads,  whose  managers  are  men  who  are  coin- 
pelled  to  have  a  keen  insight  of  the  future  by  the  nature  of  their 
profession,  are  beginning  to  plant  forests  to  meet  their  future  de- 
mand for  lumber. 

Forest  preservation  is  also  important  for  another  reason,  ihat 
is  their  power  in  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply  of  streams. 
Many  towns  and  cities  depend  upon  a  reservoir,  fed  by  a  stream, 
for  their  water  supply.  The  floor  of  a  forest  is  similar  to  a  sponge 
in  absorbing  rainfall  and  then  disposing  of  it  by  degrees.  A  reser- 
voir supplied  bv  a  stream  whose  headwaters  are  forest  covered  will 
therefore  seldom  fall  short  of  a  supply  of  good  water.  On  the  other 
hand  a  reservoir,  supplied  bv  a' stream  whose  headwaters  are  not 
forest  covered,  will  have  an  abundance  of  water  during  rainy  sea- 
sons and  a  deficiencv  during  dry  seasons.  In  rainy  seasons  the  coun- 
try along  the  latter' stream  will  be  subject  to  flood  because  a  large 
percentage  of  the  rainfall  fails  to  be  absorbed  by  the  ground.  The 
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latter  stream,  owiug  to  the  lack  of  a  su]>}>i.v  of  water,  will  have 
pools  of  stagnant  water  full  of  disease  germs  during  dry  seasons; 
the  first  heavy  rain  will  flood  the  stream  and  wash  the  stagnant 
water  with  its  disease  germs  into  the  reservoir.  Soon  an  epidemic 
will  break  out  in  the  town  or  city.  Why?  Because  forests  are  not 
present  to  take  the  place  of  some  other  needed  sanitary  agent. 

The  forest  is  also  a  great  agent  in  the  amelioration  of  extremes 
of  temperature.  It  is  the  bitter  cold  day  with  a  temperature  of 
20  degrees  below  the  average  and  the  extremely  hot  day  with  cor- 
responding temperature  that  work  destruction  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals.   Let  us  encourage  forestry  for  this  reason. 

XoAv  we  have  considered  the  subject  as  a  National  and  a  State 
problem.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  that  we  consider  it  as  a  private 
enterprise.  The  present  high  price  of  lumber,  and  the  highest  price 
is  not  yet  reached,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  produce 
his  own  lumber.  Coal  is  constantly  advancing  in  price,  perhaps  not 
this  winter,  because  the  mild  weather  leaves  little  demand  for  it. 
The  same  can  be  truly  said  of  cord  wood.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
profitable  for  the  farmer  to  produce  his  own  fuel.  Many  western 
farmers  plant  small  tracts  near  their  buildings  to  protect  them 
from  storms  and  to  protect  their  fields  in  winter.  Here  the  appli- 
cation of  forestry  is  most  seriously  needed.  Many  of  our  farmers 
around  here  have  small  fields  or  part  of  fields  that  are  practically 
worthless  for  cultivation.  Here  trees  should  be  planted  which  in 
time  will  furnish  the  lumber  and  fuel  needed  by  the  farmer.  White 
pine,  which  is  highly  valued  for  its  lumber;  chestnut  for  its  rails, 
and  posts  for  fence-making;  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  other  hard- 
woods are  all  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  country  and  should  be 
planted  on  the  farmers'  wood  lot.  Two  objections  arise  in  forest 
planting  on  the  farm.  One,  and  probably  the  greatest,  is  that  too 
many  of  our  farms  are  not  permanently  occupied  by  any  one  farmer. 
Another  is  the  great  length  of  time  it  tP.kes  a  forest  to  grow. 

Young  trees,  large  enough  for  i>lauting,  can  be  bought  for  two 
and  one-half  to  five  dollars  per  thousand.  Instructions  for  planting 
can  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Dex>artment.  Although 
agriculture  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the  counry,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  oldest,  the  study  of  its  scientific  principles  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  The  successful  farmer  -must  be  a  diligent  student  of 
modern  principles.  Important  among  these  is  the  study  of  for- 
estry. He  cannot  wait  until  the  dawn  of  a  famine,  then  plant  a 
forest  an'd  face  a  lumber  scarcity  for  forty  or  fifty  years  while 
it  grows. 

Heavy  assessment  or  taxation  is  largely  responsible  for  the  re- 
moval of  many  of  our  forests.  Owners  are  compelled  to  cut  their 
forests  and  throw  the  product  on  the  market  to  make  up  for  the 
"  heavy  taxes  already  paid.  But,  farmers  and  foresters,  a  better 
system  of  taxatioii  is  coming.  Prominent  men  are  pleading  to  the 
Legislature.  I  feel  sure  that  the  time  .will  come  when  a  newly 
planted  forest  will  not  be  taxed  above  three  or  five  cents  per  acre, 
until  it  has  grown  into  a  merchantable  product.  Men  realize  the 
injustice  of.  taxing  a  growing  forest  so  heavily.  Seize  the  oppor- 
tunity while  it  knocks  at  your  door.  Buy  the  "cut-over"  lands  and 
reforest  them:  if  you  do  not  reap  the  I'esults  your  descendants  will. 
With  the  low  tax  that  is  sure  to  come,  you  will  not  pay  over  |1.75 
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per  acre  in  fort}-  years.  Those  of  yon  who  would  like  to  liave  auy 
information  on  tliis  subject  of  forestry  send  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  228,  entitled 
"Forestry  and  Farm  Management,"  and  circulars  Nos.  36,  97,  100, 
and  116.    They  will-  cost  you  nothing. 


THE  HOME  ON  THE  FARM. 


By  BLAINE  McKEE,    Blain,  Pa. 


The  home  upon  the  farm  ^^•ill  be  largely  what  we  choose  to  make 
it.  A  love  for  home  and  for  the  farm  must  be  inculcated  into 
the  minds  of  the  youth,  through  the  gentle  admonition  of  kind  and 
loving  parents.  A  vi'ord  of  praise,  a  gentle  reproof,  a  graceful  smile, 
not  scolding  and  hard  labor  continually  from  morning  until  night, 
will  foster  a  love  for  the  home  on  the  farm,  which  in  after  years 
will  be  revered  as  the  dearest  spot  upon  the  earth.  God  made 
the  earth  and  filled  it  with  riches  and  beauty  for  man  to  dwell 
therein.  Ages  before  human  foot  ever  trod  the  earth,  the  Father 
was  fitting  up  the  mountains,  leveliiig  the  jjlains,  marking  out  the 
channels  for  the  rivers  to  flow  and  storing  the  hills  with  treasure 
that  His  earthly  children  in  all  succeeding  time  might  have  every- 
thing to  supply  their  wants  in  the  great  homes  which  He  has  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  which  we  all  now  enjoy.  It  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  our  Creator  that  the  home  of  man  should  be  com- 
fortable, pleasant,  convenient  and  delightful.  The  first  home  of 
which  we  have  any  account  of  Avas  the  home  in  Eden;  here  our 
first  parents  were  surrounded  with  everything  that  was  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food.  Home  life  was  then  providentially 
instituted  as  a  necessity  for  man.  It  is  there,  when  weary  from 
outside  trials,  that  all  restraint  is  laid  aside,  and  both  body  and 
soul  are  refreshed  and  often  relieved  from  over  physical  and  men- 
tal exertions. 

We  deem  it  then  the  duty  of  man  to  gather  here  a  thought  looking 
more  towards  the  home,  following  the  Divine  builder  of  homes, 
whose  thought  was  for  beauty,  comfort  and  rest.  Persons  who 
want  to  know  or  understand  life  in  all  its  features  must  not  con- 
fine their  observations  to  city  life  alone.  They  must  go  forth  into 
the  country  and  see  home  life  on  the  farm.  The  fondness  for  rural 
life  has  had  a  great  salutary  effect  upon  our  national  character. 
Some  of  our  nation's  best  representatives  have  come  from  homes  on 
the  farm.  They  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  highest  gifts  at  the 
hand  of  our  beloved  country.  The  home  on  the  farm  is  pleasing. 
There  stands  the  large  farm  house  with  its  broad  gables,  over- 
shadowing trees  and  shady  porches,  so  substantially  built  that  the 
fierce  winds  of  winter  cannot  even  shake  it;  but  sturdy  and  strong, 
it  lasts  from  generation  to  generation,  until  even  the  great-great- 
grandchildren dwell  beneath  its  roof.    The  old  home  on  the  fnrm 
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is  frequently  lef erred  to  as  the  abiding  spot  of  the  most  tender 
affections.  There  the  early  precepts  of  character  have  been  im- 
ported with  honesty,  and  where  parental  love  is  ever  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  In  this  present  age  people 
all  over  this  country  are  seeking  for  pleasure  and  the  beautiful;  and 
why  not  get  all  out  of  life  that  we  can.  We  pass  through  this  life 
but  once.  We  are  becoming  a  more  enlightened  race  and  year 
after  year  we  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  educated;  not  princi- 
pally by  becoming  proficient  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning  and 
art,  but  acquiring  that  taste  which  enables  us  to  get  more  out  of 
this  life,  getting  that  which  is  our  privilege  to  have  and  to  enjoy 
more  fully  the  comforts  and  surroundings  of  a  home. 

Superior  to  all  earthly  homes  is  the  quiet,  restful  home  on  the 
farm.  We  may  sometimes  look  perchance  with  envy  upon  the  pala- 
tial homes  and  residences  of  the  rich  in  our  large  city,  with  all  their 
modern  conveniences,  and  say  they  are  magnificent  and  supreme; 
but  the  advantages  that  we  have  over  the  homes  of  tow^u  and  the 
city  are  many.  Here  we  breathe  the  sweet-scented  perfume  from 
the  blossoms'^of  lovely  May  and  June,  with  all  their  fragrance,  to 
cheer  and  inspire  the  heart  of  all,  especially  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  home  on  the  farm  is  -uot  generally  invaded  with  mosquitoes, 
nor  filled  with  the  dust  of  mills  and  factories,  nor  is  it  crowded  on 
a  spot  upon  God's  earth  of  a  few  feet  in  dimension;  but  it  stands 
out  with  boldness  and  defiance  upon  acres  of  land,  catching  the 
gentle,  soft  breezes  that  whisper  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fullness  thereof." 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  advantage  of  health,  compared  to  that 
of  those  shut  up  (so  to  speak)  in  our  cities.  The  robustness  of 
frame,  the  freshness  of  complexion,  the  healthy  digestion,  are  all 
due  to  the  open  air,  where  exercise  produces  a  healthful  tone  of 
mind  and  spirit  and  simplicity  of  manners  which  even  the  follies 
and  dissipations  of  the  cities  cannot  easily  prevent  and  can  never 
entirely  destroy.  The  home  on  the  farm,  again,  is  well  founded 
and  secured.  Mills  and  manufacturers'  establishments  may  burn 
to  the  ground ;  the  wealth  of  one-half  of  a  city  may  take  wings  and 
flee,  in  like  manner,  in  a  few^  short  hours.  So  may  we  meet  with 
almost  the  same  fate,  but  if  we  should  we  have  our  land,  our  acres 
left  with  all  its  fruit  and  fertility  to  encourage  and  inspire.  The 
home  on  the  farm  again  is  well  separated  from  the  farm,  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  hence,  let  us  consider  how  abundantly  we  are  supplied 
with  nature's  gifts;  pure,  fresh,  cold  spring  water  the  entire  year, 
with  the  fruits  of  the  season  in  all  their  freshness;  tender  and  juicy 
vegetables  direct  from  the  garden;  pure  milk  and  cream  direct 
from  the  dairy;  good  home-made  bread  and  gilt-edged  butter;  lus 
clous  berries  in  season,  and  watermelons  later  on;  meats  of  all  kind 
free  from  diseases;  ham  and  shoulder  with  its  good  country  flavor; 
smoked  sausages,  fresh  eggs,  &c. 

But  aside  from  the  things  enumerated  that  please  the  taste 
and  tickle  the  palate,  let  us  look  at  that  which  elevates  and  feeds 
the  mind,  refines  and  brightens  the  understanding.  Many  of  our 
young  people  of  today  still  feel  like  saying  that  they  are  drudging 
(and  slaving,  if  you  please),  upon  the  farm,  instead  of  living  and 
enjoying  the  home,  as  is  their  privilege.  The  physical  is  over-exer- 
cised at  the  expense  of  the  mental.    Work  is  ennobling  and  right, 
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but  sufficient  time  should  be  given  also  for  some  entertaiumeut, 
culture  and  social  pleasure,  and  thereby  make  the  home  on  the 
farm  a  kingdom  within  itself  and  one  of  the  dearest  spots  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  home  on  the  farm  should  be  an  at- 
tractive one.  Ambition  and  good  taste  will  accomplish  wonders. 
Perseverance  is  the  only  virtue  that  cannot  be  counterfeited.  It 
does  not  at  all  mean  that  wealth  makes  the  home  on  the  farm  what 
it  should  be.  Economy  and  a  small  sum  of  money  spent  in  the 
right  direction  will  gradually  beautify  and  add  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort and  surroundings  of  any  home  as  well  as  enhance  its  monied 
valuation.  Beauty  costs  very  little  more  than  that  which  is  dis- 
tasteful. We  should  ever  remember  that  God's  glorious  sun  by 
day  and  moon  by  night  reflects  their  radiance  all  the  same  upon 
the  unsightly  as  well  as  upon  the  beautiful;  hence  let  us  honor 
Him  who  so  honors  us.  When  God  made  the  trees  to  grow  out  of 
the  ground  it  was  as  much  his  design  to  give  them  graceful  forms, 
to  please  the  eye,  as  it  was  to  load  them  with  fruit  which  should  - 
be  good  for  food.  The  first  man  was  placed  in  Paradise,  not  simply 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  and  rest  idly  beneath  the  trees,  but  he  was  to 
dress  the  garden  and  keep  it  beautiful.  The  branching  trees,  the 
trailing  vines,  the  brilliant  flowers  and  winding  streams  Avere  all 
placed  under  his  care,  to  be  kept  in  such  order  that  his  home  might 
be  called,  according  to  promise,  "a  garden  of  delight."  Therefore, 
we  should  make  our  homes  attractive  and  beautify  them,  not  only 
making  them  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  honoring  Him  who 
gave  us  light,  life  and  the  understanding  "also.  Many  homes  on 
the  farm  could  be  made  attractive  and  loveable,  not  by  spending 
from  1150  to  |200  a  year,  nor  by  neglecting  the  farm  in  any  of  its 
avenues  of  work,  but  by  shortening  the  hours  of  work  upon  the 
farm-fields  and  devoting  a  portion  of  time  each  day,  or  every  other 
day,  to  cleaning  up  around  the  barn  and  residence,  removing  un- 
sightly buildings,  and  then  plan  to  enlarge  the  yard  or  lawn  sur- 
rounding the  buildings  and  get  it  into  better  shape.  This  will  cost 
but  little  more  work,  and  can  be  done  in  the  short  time  spoken  of 
than  could  be  done  in  a  longer  period,  when  the  body  would  be  so 
much  fatigued  to  inquire  if  the  chores  were  all  done,  much  less 
think  of  enjoying  a  game  of  croquet  or  look  after  the  appearance 
of  the  buildings  and  surroundings,  which  should  be  the  ambition 
of  every  farmer.  After  the  days  have  been  shortened,  use  a  little 
economy  in  the  purchasing  power.  Buy  a  lawn  mower;  make  a  new 
fence;  beautify  the  house  by  painting  it;  whitewash  the  farm  build- 
ings or  paint  them  if  suitable,  and  enjoyment  will  soon  spring  up 
in  a  different  direction.  The  young  people  can  here  take  hold  of 
the  reformation  by  keeping  the  lawn  nicely  mowed,  the  grape  vines 
trimmed,  the  fiower  beds  blooming,  the  trailing  vines  trained  to 
their  position,  causing  all  to  love,  honor  and  respect  the  home  on  the 
farm.  The  work  of  reformation  and  transformation  go  on  until  the 
forms  of  nature  have  thrown  their  mantle  of  verdure  around  the 
netv  bnme  on  the  farm.  Again,  the  external  condition  of  the  home 
on  the  farm  is  one  side  while  the  interior  is  the  other. 

We  will  not  leave  the  smooth,  green  lawn,  the  next  appearance 
of  the  outer  surrounding,  and  step  inside.  Here  should  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  keynote  to  the  home  on  the  farm.  The  interior  should 
be  not  extravagantly,  but  neatly  furnished.    Every  agriculturist 
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should  be  deeplj-  inteiested  in  the  embellishment  of  his  home.  He 
should  be  interested  himself  and  family  further  than  the  concerns 
of  outdoor  life.  The  parlor  or  sitting  room  should  be  furnished 
with  an  organ  or  piano,  and  music  should  be  the  chief  feature  of 
the  household.  The  people  in  this  land  of  ours  are  lovers  of  music, 
whether  they  be  performers  or  not.  If  the  talent  and  taste  for 
music  be  slow  cultivate  what  there  is;  and  if  there  be  no  ability  to 
perform  let  the  instrumeut  remain  for  the  adornment  of  the  room 
and  for  social  pleasure  of  others.  IS'o  investment  pays  as  large 
upon  the  farm  in  the  summing  up  of  all  things  as  a  few  dollars 
spent  for  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  How  cheering  and  inspiring 
to  the  ear  of  tlie  weary  farmer  is  the  sweet  strains  of  the  organ, 
violin,  cornet  or  piano  as  he  enters  his  home  after  a  day  of  fatigu- 
ing work.  It  is  a  part  of  his  necessary  living,  as  bread  is  food  for 
the  body.  Let  the  young  people  gather  around  the  organ  and  play 
and  sing,  and  you  want  no  other  receipt  to  know  how  to  keep  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.  Plenty  of  good  books  should  always  be 
at  hand.  Daily  papers,  weekly,  monthly,  as  well  as  agricultural  jour- 
nals, should  always  adorn  the  center  table.  Let  the  home  be  one 
of  sociability,  and  shun  the  thought  of  solitude. 

In  conclusion,  a  modest,  neatly  arranged  home,  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place,  where  love  reigns  supreme,  where 
the  social  influence  of  life  are  daily  felt,  where  everything  is  sym- 
metrical, and  where  a  smile  is  worn  instead  of  a  frown,  constitute 
the  ideal  model  home  on  the  farm. 


WHY  FAKMERS'  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  SHOULD  REMAIN 

ON  the'  farm. 


By  MINNIE  FISHER,  Athol,  Pa. 


A  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  American  farmer  and  his  sous  and 
daughters;  a  day  in  which  there  will  be  more  of  the  sweet  sunshine 
of  culture  and  refinement;  a  day  of  scientific  investigation;  a  day 
of  fuller  appreciation  of  good  literature;  a  day  in  Avhich  the  real 
worth  of  a  simple  life  will  be  better  known  and  appreciated. 

In  bringing  forth  this  fuller  day  much  depends  upon  the  teacher 
in  the  rural  school.  The  preparation  of  the  teacher  working  in  the 
school;  the  greater  use  of  the  school  as  a  social  center;  the  creating 
of  an  interest  in  the  life  and  work  on  the  farm;  through  the  study 
of  a  few  who  have  gained  much  time  to  perfecting  the  form  of  plants, 
fruits  and  floweis  and  in  making  simple  tests  pertaining  to  farm 
work,  all  have  niucli  to  do  with  retaining  on  the  farm  the  child 
who  should  remain  there.  From  the  lips  of  many  a  mi\n  on  the 
farm  here  come  the  following  words:  "My  boy  doesn't  learn  very 
well;  he'll  not  be  fit  for  anything  else,  so  I'll  make  a  farmer  of  him." 

We  all  know  that  all  children  do  not  learn  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity, and  we  cannot  a  ways  prophecy  correctly  what  the  plodder 
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be  in  the  so-called  dull  hoy.  The  work  of  the  school  should  some- 
where and  somehow  assist  the  child  in  discovering  or  revealing  him- 
self and  in  arousing  his  interest  and  directing  his  efforts. 

iSince  the  teacher  is  to  be  looked  to  for  much  help  from  the  side 
of  the  school  in  making  improvements  iu  rural  life,  may  it  not  be 
said  that  every  training  school  for  teachers  should  give  more  time 
to  the  management  of  rural  schools,  and  to  the  preparation  of  rural 
teachers  to  carry  on  the  work  in  nature  study  and  elementary 
agriculture.  Teachers  often  feel  that  their  lot  is  a  hard  one,  because 
they  are  required  to  buy  new  books  and  to  attend  lectures  and 
summer  schools  in  order  that  they  may  keep  up  with  the  continual 
changes.  Though  the  teacher's  salary  is  often  not  commensurate 
with  tht'  things  reiiuired,  it  is  very  evident  that  teachers  must  keep 
alive  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  real  service.  The  progress  of 
the  agricultural  movement  in  this  country  must  be  numbered  among 
these  changes.  Teachers  are  now  interested  in  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, and  a  point  has  been  reached  where  it  deserves  attention 
in  public  school  teaching.  The  text-books,  which  should  give  a 
place  to  it,  are  generally  far  behind  the  movement,  and  revisions 
should  remedy  this,  as  new  editions  come  out.  There  is  now  but 
little  reason  for  the  appearance  of  geographies,  and  certain  other 
text-books  without  a  just  share  of  the  space  devoted  to  agriculture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  energetic  teacher-  will  not  wait  for  a  new 
text-book,  but  will  secure  the  necessarv  information  and  present 
it  to  the  classes. 

Agriculture  should  not  be  taught  as  a  separate  study,  nor  should 
it  take  up  technical  details  of  the  actual  practice,  "except  to  a 
limited  extent  in  agricultural  high  schools.  Where,  then,  does  it 
belong?  The  answer  to  thi^  question  should  be  sought  in  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  air-public  school  instruction.  It  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  the  business  of  teaching  is  not  mere  i>resentation  of 
facts,  but  to  train  the  mind  and  body  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
child  can  cope  successfully  with  th'e  problems,  private  and  public, 
which  later  confront  him  in  his  daily  life  as  a  citizen.  Teachers  can- 
not accomplish  this,  and  unless  they  correlate  the  work  of  the  school 
with  the  things  going  on  in  the  world  outside.  The  child  should 
be  made  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  important  problems  before 
Americans  as  a  people,  and  be  set  to  thinking  about  these  problems 
iu  connection  with  his  school  work,  and  thus  it  should  be  taught 
as  an  integral  part  of  related  subjects.  Teachers  are  aware  that 
there  are  now  before  the  people  many  problems  which  are  inter- 
woven with  agriculture,  and  that  our  citizens  are  seeking  informa- 
tion to  enable  them  to  act  wisely  when  these  problems  confront 
them. 

The  country  child  has  many  advantages  over  the  city  child  along 
this  line,  for  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  exchange  in  color  and 
form  in  vegetable  life.  The  country  child  finds  plants  and  animals 
in  their  ruraV  nature.  Nature  study  must  necessarily  be  the  ante- 
cedent of  work  in  elementary  agriculture,  and  it  should  be  continued 
not  only  through  life's  work.  One  short  exercise  a  week  for  a  few 
years  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  habit  of  performing  rude 
experiments;  at  the  same  time  it  would  present  conditions  which 
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Tsould  assist  both  parent  and  teacher  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
the  fntnre  education  of  the  child  should  be  in  this  field.  It  seems 
that  the  school  garden  does  not  serve  its  ijurpose  on  the  rural  school 
gi'^ound,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  owing  to  too  short  a  term. 

A  much  better  use  can  be  made  of  the  ground  for  tree,  shrub  and 
flower  planting.  The  country  school  premises  should  be  an  example 
of  good  landscape  gardening.  Farmers'  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  worked  in  a  garden,  know  something  about  laying  out  the  bed, 
how  far  apart  the  seeds  should  be  planted,  and  more  or  less  an 
acquaintance  with  garden  tools  and  different  methods  of  tilling 
and  cultivating.  Conditions  in  rural  districts  differ  fioui  those  in 
the  city — an  average  school  term  of  less  than  eight  months  in  the 
elementary  schools  does  not  extend  for  enough  into  the  growing 
season  to  make  school  gardens  in  school  grounds  quite  as  profitable. 
Scarcity  of  labor  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  season  makes  it 
necessary  that  children  of  proper  age  assist  in  cultivating  and.  har- 
vesting, which  takes  their  time  other  than  tendrng  to  the  school  gar- 
dens. It  is  the  best  thing  the  children  can  do.  It  is  more  con- 
ducive to  strength  and  mind  and  ruggedness  in  body,  than  an  indoor 
life,  taking  a  mill  or  factory  for  example. 

Very  interesting  meetings  can  be  held  of  the.  Boys'  Agricultural 
Club.  They  could  be  held  at  the  schoolhouse  or  a  country  home, 
where  a  more  extended  study  of  Avhat  has  been  touched  upon  at 
school,  may  be  taken  up.  These  club  meetings  also  cultivate  a  social 
spirit  among  the  boys.  Their  circle  of  acquaintance  is  hereby  en- 
larged. 

At  Farmers'  Institutes  or  any  kind  of  farmers'  meetings  a  dis- 
play of  the  work  done  by  the  boys  and  girls  adds  a  new  inti^rest. 
At  such  meetings  fathers  and  sons  are  found  making  comparisons 
and  entering  into  interesting  discussions.  Boys  and  girls  who  take 
part  in  the  program  of  such  meetings  are  gaining  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  farm  problems.  Tliere  is  a  great  need  to- 
day for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  teachers  who 
can,  in  wood,  in  field,  or  by  the  road,  lead  the  children  to  become 
lovers  of  Nature;  teachers  w^ho  have  some  knowledge  of  farm  prac- 
tices, and  simple  domestic  science  and  economy;  and  teachers  who 
know  and  can  lead  others  to  know  of  the  life  and  work  of  McCor- 
mick,  Eeed,  Riley  and  others.  If  more  teachers  were  of  experimen- 
tal vitality  more  cliildren  would  be  led  to  know  the  real  pleasure 
in  farm  life,  and  hence  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  more  of  the 
boys  and  girls  should  be  on  the  farm  and  remain  there.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  world's  existence  rests  upon  the  farmer,  and  the  whole 
country  should  be  more  deeply  interested- in  his  success  and  pro- 
tection than  in  that  of  any  other  class  of  citizens.  It  is  not  until 
quite  recently  that  it  lias  been  thought  worth  while  to  educate  the 
farmer  with  reference  to  his  occupation.  Young  men  have  gone 
forth  from  the  farm,  equipped  themselves  with  the  best  of  techni- 
cal or  professional  training,  and  have  been  successful  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  effort.  The  boy  who  has  stayed  at  home  and 
inherited  the  farm  has  not  been  taught,  nor  has  he  realized  the 
importance  of  special  training  in  the  art  of  farming.  It  is  being 
successfully  maintained  that  the  same  careful  training  is  needed 
for  the  farm  as  for  niiy  other  occupation  or  calling.    The  child  is 
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being  educated  teward  rather  tliau  awar  from  the  farm,  aud  when 
he  understands  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  farm,  that 
a  small  farm  well  tilled  will  yield  as  much  as  a  large  one  under 
average  care;  that  if  purchased  on  time,  and  starts  with  the  small- 
est capital,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  he  learns  all  he  can  about 
farming  aud  longs  to  own  a  few  acres  and  become  his  own  master; 
is  it  to  be  wondered  that  young  men  in  choosing  an  occupation  are 
taking  account  of  the  independence,  dignity  and  good  health,  which 
are  attributes  of  the  farmer's  life,  are  observing  what  is  being  ac- 
complished by  the  application  of  up-to-date  methods  and  practice 
.  of  agriculture,  and  that  many  of  them  are  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
farm.  Farmers'  sons  all  over  the  country  are  working  along  this 
most  fascinating  line  and  the  result  will  be  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  size  and  quality  heretofore  undreamed  of.  The  outdoor  life 
attendant  upon  farming  is  highly  invigorating.  If  more  of  our 
teachers  would  come  from  farms  we  might  have  less  hap-hazard 
teaching,  when  taking  the  physical  condition  into  view;  they  should 
have  a  healthy  stimulus,  that  stirring  up  that  causes  an  exchange 
of  views  as  to  means  of  instruction  aud  ends  to  be  obtained  than- 
from  the  farmer  boy  and  girl  who  teaches  school.  Compare  the 
teacher  who  comes  "from  a  home  where  little  work  is  required  by 
him  before  he  takes  his  lunch  box  and  walks  to  his  school.  The 
teacher  who  comes  from  the  farm,  is  up  bright  and  early,  goes 
out  into  the  fresh  morning  air  and  is  awake  to  life  and  ready  for 
duty.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  leading  men  of  our  day,  come 
froin  farm,  speaks  volumes  for  the  rural  school  of  bygone  days. 

Life  on  the  farm  cultivates  many  of  the  habits  and  virtues  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  highest  success;  but  if  the  farm  is  not 
supplemented  by  a  good  school,  it  becomes  the  graveyard  of  talent. 
In  many  homes  and  schools  children  hear  of  Fairbanks,  the 
soldier,  hut  not  of  Burbauks,  the  farmer  who  achieved  wonders  in 
the  line  of  farming.  Our  school  must  afford  a  greater  opportunity 
for  children  to  become  interested  in  rural  life.  The  opportunity 
to  do  so,  as  well  as  to  read,  must  be  experimental  work,  as  boys 
of  the  school  have.  Now,  isn't  the  problem  of  keeping  on  the  farm 
the  boy  who  should  remain  there  partially  solved. 


SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TEUCKING. 


By  W.  A.  SPATE,  Logansville,  Pa. 


What  are  small  fruits  and  what  is  trucking,  are  questions  which 
should  be  answered  and  their  terms  clearly  defined  before  stating 
anything  about  their  cultivation.  From  the  sound  of  the  name  one 
might  be  led  to  think  that  the  term  "small  fruits"  has  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  fruit  rather  than  to  the  size  of  the  plant  upon 
wiiicli-  fruit  grows.  Some  strawberries  grovv  larger  than  some 
varieties  of  plums  or  even  crabapples;  rasberries  and  blackberries 
are  grows  that  are  large  aa  some  cherries,  yet  we  do  not  call  plums. 
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or  ajijslt  s,  ur  clicri-ics  small  fruits.  Ily  small  fniit.s,  I  lliiuk,  we 
iiieuu  I'liiits  llial  grow  ou  low  plants  such  us  strawberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  etc.  Trucking  is  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  garden 
stuff.  By  vegetables  is  meant,  in  its  restricted  sense,  "a  plant 
used  for  culinary  [lurposes,  or  destined  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep 
or  other  animals,  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips,  potatoes,  peas, 
beans  and  the  like." 

Since  nearly  all  small  fruits  need  much  care  and  intensive  culti- 
vation to  produce  the  best  results,  I  have  selected  the  strawberry, 
about  which  I  shall  chiefly  \A'rite,  and  what  I  state  about  its  cultiva- 
tion and  care  will  apply  in  a  large  measure  to-other  small  fruits, 
especially  to  the  raspberry,  and  insofar  as  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  concerned,  and  in  tlie  selvction  of  plants  and  their  cultiva- 
tion, it  will  also  apply  to  trucking.  Strawberries  grow  from  the 
equator  to  the  Frigid  Zone  and  as  i'eary's  farthest  north  was  200 
miles  froDi  the  northern  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis,  there  is  no 
loae  competent  to  swear  that  a  few  jjlants  are  not  trying  to  make 
an  honest  living  on  top  of  the  north  pole.  But  like  other  fruits 
they  grow  best  and  produce  best  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  the  selection  of  the  locality  and 
the  soil.  There  are  many  varieties  of  strawberries  and  not  all  will 
do  equally  well  in  the  same  soil.  As  we  cannot  always  go  where 
the  soil  is  ideal  we  must  try  to  bring  what  we  have  to  a  condition 
as  nearly  ideal  as  possible.  If  berries  are  wanted  that  are  to  ripen 
very  late  in  the  season,  they  should  be  of  a  late  variety  planted 
on  a  northern  exposure.  If  very  early  berries  are  wanted,  they 
should  be  planted  on  a  southern  exposure,  using  only  very  early 
varieties.  The  ground  should  be  prepared,  in  a  measure,  a  year  or 
two  in  advance  if  possible.  Never  set  strawberry  plants  in  sod, 
especially  clover  sod  that  has  been  plowed  under  the  same  spring, 
as  the  chances  are  that  nearly  all  the  plants  will  be  destroyed 
by  cut-worms  or  white  grubs,  as  I  found  out  to  my  loss  .some  years 
ago. 

The  first  thing,  is  the  putting  of  the  soil  into  ideal  condition, 
^ind  to  do  this  we  must  fill  it  well  with  humus,  as  well  as  with 
well-balanced  plant  food.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  break  up 
the  ground  that  you  want  for  your  strawberry  patch.  Plow  deeply, 
work  well  with  harrow  until  a  good  seed  bed  is  made,  then  sow 
about  five  pecks  of  rye  to  the  acre.  During  the  winter  cover  as 
evenly  as  possible  with  well-decayed  stable  manure,  using  about 
fifteen  tons  to  the  acre.  In  tlie  spring  turn  the  rye  under,  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  harrow  and  sow  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  to  the  acre,  allowing  potash  to  predominate.  A  fertilizer 
that  aualizes  according  to  the  follovsing  formula  seems  to  give  the 
best  results:  4  per  cent,  nitrogen;  S  per  cent,  soluble  phosphoric 
acid;  0  ])er  cent.  ]>otash.  Work  the  fertilizer  thoroughlj'  into  the 
soil.  Plant  early  potatoes  and  take  out  crop  as  early  as  posible.  If 
the  ])otatoes  are  removed  by  about  tlie  10th  of  July,  sow  cow  peas, 
but  if  delayed  until  August  20,  Canadian  field  peas.  If  the  peas 
ripen  early  enough,  tarn  them  under  and  again  sow  rye.  In  spring 
following  plow  down  the  rye  about  six  inches  deep,  this  will  bring 
the  humus  near<'r  to  tlu^  surface  and  the  moisture  in  the  ground  will 
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be  more  easily  (•(•usen  ed  din  iiig  the  sueeet'diug  suiuuier.  At  this 
time  apply  at  the  rate  of  400  poimds  flnely  ground  bone  meal  and 
200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre.  Harrow,  and  pulverize 
the  soil  well,  mark  your  rows  and  the  ground  will  be  ready  to 
reoeiye  the  plants.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich  to  start  with,  the  first 
year's  preparation  may  be  omitted. 

•You  may  wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  so  much  trouble 
to  supply  fertilizer  to  a  patch  of  ground  intended  for  strawberries. 
The  following,  by  Prof.  Patton  of  Agricultural  College,  Michigan, 
will  explain:  "While  there  are  some  fourteen  elements  m  the  soil 
that  are  used  bj  the  plant  in  building  up  its  various  parts  we 
know  that  there  are  only  three,  popularly  known  as  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash,  whose  supply  in  the  soil  is  liable  to  be- 
come so  depleted  as  to  be  insufficient  to  longer  supply  the  nece'ssary 
demands  of  the  crops  upon  it.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  supply  of 
these  elements  in  the  soil  is  still  large  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  crops  for  many  years  to  come,  but,  owing  to  the  form 
in  which  they  are  combined  with  other  elements  in  the  soil,  they 
are  very  insoluble  and  cannot  serve  as  food  for  plants,  or  at  least 
so  slowly  do  thev  become  soluble  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
reckoned  wHh  as  sources  of  plant  food.  Under  such  conditions  we 
must  of  course  resort  either  to  an  artificial  supply  of  plant  food 
or  we  must  use  a  system  of  agricultural  practice  that  will  un- 
lock the  supply  of  insoluble  plant  food  already  in  the  soil. 

"Which  method  we  shall  adopt  depends  largely  upon  whether 
quick-growing  crops  of  relatively  high  market  value  shall  be  grown, 
or  slower  growing  crops  of  low  market  value. 

"The  strawberry  crop  possesses  a  relatively  high  market  value, 
and  because  of  this  fact  and  also  because  the  period  of  growth  and 
development  of  the  fruit  is  comparatively  short,  bringing  quick 
returns  for  the  money  expended,  the  natural  sources  of  plant_  food 
may  be  largely  ignored  and  the  more  quickly  available  artificial 

manures  supplied.  ~  ' 

"The  strawberry  plant  requires  one  year  of  preparatory  grow^th 
before  bearing  fruit,  and  the  crop  that  may,  be  obtained  depends 
laro-elv  upon  the  strength  and  vigor  of  plant  attained  during  this 
period  So  it  is  desirable  that  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  set 
should  be  well  supplied  with  the  quickly  available  mineral  fertilizers. 
The  fertilizer  should  be  broadcasted  and  well  worked  into  the  soil 
before  the  plants  are  set.  In  soils  not  rich  in  organic  matter 
(humus)  a  further  addition  of  200  pounds  of  dried  blood  per  acre 
mio-ht  prove  an  advantage  in  giving  the  plants  a  quicker  ^start. 

"It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  specified  function  of  nitrogen 
is  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  stalk  and  leaves,  phosphoiuc  acid 
influences  the  ripening  of  the^  fruit,  and  potash  forms  the  base  of 
the  well  known  fruit  acids." 

From  the  New  York,  Cornell  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin  189), 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  experiments  conducted  for  three  years 
in  co-operation  with  strawberry  growers  show  for  fertibzed  plants 
a  o-ain  of  2,000  quarts  per  acre.  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
(Report  for  1891)  reports  a  gain  of  408  quarts  per  acre,  due  to  the 
use  of  200  pounds  of  nitrate , of  soda  applied  in  the  spring  following 
a  heavy  application  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  when  plants 


were  set.  The  increase  \^as  due  maiulv  tu  the  iucrgased  sizip  of 
the  fruit.  The  number  of  berries  was  apparently  but  little  in- 
creased. Georgia  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin  48)  recommends 
the  following-  formula:  Four  per  cent,  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  eight  per  cent,  potash,  and  says,  "When  the 
normal  formula  was  supplemented  in  the  spring  by  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  the  yield  was  increased  by  200  quarts  per  acre." 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  did  not  succeed  well  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  but  I  think  it  was  because  of  faulty 
application.  The  best  plan  is  to  experiment  on  small  patches  with 
formulas  given  by  persons  in  Avidely  separated  iQcalities. 

Having  prepared  the  soil,  the  next  step  is  to  select  the  plants,  or 
rather  having  had  in  mind  the  locality  of  the  patch  and  the  pur- 
pose for  A\-hich  the  berries  are  to  be  raised  whether  for  the  family, 
for  nearby  markets,  or  for  shipping,  the  selection  of  plants  beiug 
made  long  before  the  ground  could  be  gotten  ready  in  spring. 
Catalogues  usually  describe  the  different  varieties  and  a  selection 
can  be  made.  Only  plants  that  are  vigorous  should  be  st-lected. 
It  may  require  several  seasons  before  the  grower  is  fully  satisfied 
as  to  the  kind  best  adapted  to  his  soil.  1  have  found  that  some 
varieties  that  did  well  elsewhere  for  others  did  not  do  well  for  me. 
Ohce  having  found  varieties  to  suit  you,  it  is  wisest  to  stick  to 
them.  It  would  be  good  to  experiment  with  new  varieties  on  a 
small  scale.  Do  not  take  plants  from  an  old  bed  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Plants  to  set  out  for  a  crop  should  be  raised  by  themselves  from 
I>lants  that  were  not  allowed  to  bear  and  that  were  cultivated 
with  almost  as  much  attention  as  those  that  were  intended  to  bear 
a  crop.  Prune  the  roots  back  about  one-third  and  spread  out  before 
setting  in  the  ground.  If  the  soil  is  not  very  damp  press  it  firmly 
about  the  roots.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  crown  sufficiently  high 
above  the  ground.  1  have  always  had  best  success  by  pouring  a 
little  "water  in  the  place  Avhere  the  plants  were  to  be  set.  This 
should  be  done  a  little  in  advance  so  as  to  permit  the  water  from 
soaking  into  the  ground. 

Begin  cultivating  soon  after  the  plants  have' been  set.  The 
same  day  if  possible.  Strawberries  should  be  cultivated  about  five 
times,  and  hoed  two  times  a  month  and  soon  as  possible  after 
each  rain  until  frost  comes.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  culti\ate 
too  near  the  plant  as  that  may  disturb  the  roots.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  loose  ' between  the  rows  to  permit  the  circulation  of  air 
and  loose  and  fine  on  top  to  form  a  dust  mulch  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  moisture  which  should  be  directed  towards  the  plants, 
especially  in  time  of  dry  weather.  All  blossoms  and  blossom  buds 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  This  should  be  done 
to  secure  vigorous  plants  for  fruiting  the  following  year.  These 
can  easily  be  pinched  off  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

When  the  first  runners  appear,  they  should  be  removed.  If  the 
plants  are  intended  to  produce  plants  for  the  folloAving  year,  all 
the  runners  may  be  left  on  after  the  mother  plant  has  a  good  start, 
but  they  should  be  hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  number 
of  runners  left  in  the  fruiting  bed  will  depend  on  the  method  the 
grower  wishes  to  follow. 

The  methods  are  the  matted  row,  the  double  hedge  row,  the 
single  hedge  row%  and  hills.    I   have  never  been  successful  with 
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the  first  iiu-thod.  While  rlj:  r  •  lu.iv  be  luoie  bei'i'ies  thej  are  siiiolier 
and  the  rows  are  more  difdcult  to  cultivate  aud  to  keep  clean  from 
weeds.  The  double  hedge  row  is  made  by  placing  at  such  distances 
the  stools  of  four  runners  from  each  mother  plant  as  not  to  crowd 
each  other.  'Where  the  soil  is  rich  enough  I  think  this,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  method.  The  single  hedge 
row  is  made  by  leaving  only  two  runners  to  each  mother  plant. 
All  other  runners  should  be' kept  off  after  you  have  started  your 
double  or  single  hedge  row.  The  hill  method  is  easiest  for  cultiva- 
tion but  is  likely  to  prove  unprofitable  as  too  much  ground  will 
be  occupied  that  will  be  unproductive.  It  is  all  right  however  in 
a  small  garden  patch  where  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  hand  and 
tiie  hills  need  not  be  far  apart.  My  practice  in  planting  for  several 
years  is  to  set  plants  nineteen  inches  apart  in  the  row  with  rows 
three  feet  apart.  1  tried  various  plans  but  this  suits  me  best. 
With  a  marker  1  mark  the  patch  crosswise  and  stretch  a  line 
lengthwise,  then  mark  the  row  and  remove  the  line.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  few  minutes  and  insures  straight  rows.  Besides  making 
a  better  appearance,  straight  rows  are  more  easily  cultivated  than 
crooked  ones.  If  I  were  to  cultivate  on  a  very  large  scale,  I  would 
use  a  machine  for  marking  both  ways. 

Strawberry  plants  like  all  other  plants  have  their  enemies. 
Among  the  worst  are  the  cut-worms  and  the  white  grub.  War 
against  them  must  be  made  in  advance  of  planting  and  consists 
in  cultivating  the  soil  and  in  raising  such  crops  as  will  prevent  the 
foriuation  of  a  sod  for  a  year  or  two  before  setting  to  straw- 
berry plants.  Tlie  leaf  roher  is  another  insect  enemy  that  may 
make  some  trouble,  but  if  tin-  phriits  are  sprayed  in  time  with 
Paris  green,  they  will  not  cause  much  damage.  x4nts  sometimes 
are  troublesome,  but  they  can  be  driven  out  or  destroyed  by  frequent 
cultivation  of  the  ground.  To  prevent  fungus  diseases,  the  plants 
should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  If  Paris  green  is  com- 
bined with  Bordeaux  mixture,  it  will  answer  for  the  leaf  roller 
and  other  leaf  destroying  insects  and  as  a  preventive  of  fungi. 
AYheu  cold  weather  approaches  strawberry  beds  should  be  mulched. 
This  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  loss  of  fine  roots  by  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing.  One  recent  w^riter  claims,  that  as  the  straw- 
berry is  an  evergreen  i>lant,  mulching  prevents  the  freezing  of  the 
leaves  and  they  will  be  ready  in  spring  to  perform  their  functions 
and  the  plant  "will  not  have  to  grow  so  many  new  leaves.  Mulch- 
ing also  helps  to  preserve  moisture  during  the  fruiting  season, 
prevents  weeds,  and  keeps  the  berries  clean. 

The  materials  for  mulching  are  various.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  crushed  stalks  of  sorghum  makes  an  ideal  mulch, 
but  as  that  cannot  be  obtained  we  must  be  satisfied  with  other 
materials.  Forest  or  other  leaves  make  a  fine  mulch  for  the  spaces 
b-etween  the  rows  if  put  on  thickly  enough  and  then  kept  in  place 
by  means  of  a  thin  covering  of  some  coarser  material.  This  material 
need  only  be  put  on  thickly  enough  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  the  leaves  away.  But  leaves  are  likely  to  smother  the 
plants  if  put  on  the  rows  as  the  air  cannot  circulate  freely  enough. 
Torn  or  shredded  coi-nfndih^! .  stra-^\-  horse  manure  fine  cornf odder, 
old  wheat  straw,  or  even  buckwheat  straw  Avill  do  for  mulching 
if  nothing  better  can  be  obtained.    I'ut  the  mulch  on  before  the 


grouud  freezes.  This  sliduld  be  ('ine  in  Ihis  locality  somelinie  in 
November  aud  should  be  taken  from  the  top  of  plants  in  spring- 
as  soon  as  danger  from  freezing  is  past.  The  mulch  should  be  left 
between  the  rows.  J  have  found  that  by  leaving  the  mulch  on 
plants  with  a  western  exposure  a  week  or  two  longer  than  the 
proper  time  for  removal,  will  cause  late  berries  to  ripen  later  than 
they  otherwise  would.  This  helps  to  prolong  the  season.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  picking,  sorting,  and  arranging  his 
berries  in  boxes  if  the  gr'ower  wishes  to  get  the  top  market  prices. 
People  generally  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  berries,  or 
other  frnits,  that  are  beautiful  than  for  fr-uit  that  is  onpially  as 
good  but  unattractive  in  appearance. 

Does  it  pay  to  raise  small  fruit?  Yes,  provided  they  are  first- 
class  and  a  good  crop,  otherwise  it  does  not.  Would  I  advise  any- 
one to  begin  raising  strawberries  on  a  large  scale?  No,  not  unless 
he  has  served  an  ai>prenticeship,  not  only  in  what  I  have  mentioned 
but  in  other  things.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plants  besides  the 
strawberrj^  that  requires  such  constant  care,  and  such  backaching 
work  to  i>roduce  fruit  of  the  best  quality  that  will  bring  the  highest 
market  prices,  and  please  the  most  fastidious.  But  when  a  person's 
backaches  he  may  obtain  relief  by  applying  an  imaginary  plaster  of 
future  greenbacks,  and  by  a  change  of  position,  or  woik. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


By  G.  N.  TURNER,  Franklin,   R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Pa. 


The  good  road  question  is  one  that  has  been  agitating  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  ever  since  civilization  began,  for  it  is  said 
that  good  roads  mark  the  line  between  barbarism  and  civilization. 
I  am  glad  that  a  few  of  our  people  appreciate  this  fact  and  hope 
they  will  be  successful  in  meeting  the  resistance  offered  by  objectors, 
for  it  effects  all  classes  of  people  and  trades  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, and  to  my  mind,  stands  paramount  to  all  other  questions, 
before  the  American  farmer  to-day,  and  never  will  be  settled  until 
a  permanent  road  has  been  constructed. 

I  expect  to  touch  upon  three  phases  of  this  subject,  first,  the 
necessity  of  a  permanent  road,  second,  the  inability  of  tlie  farmer 
to  construct  them  and  third,  an  entire  change  in  the  system  is 
required,  for  the  old  system  has  been  followed  for  years,  and  has 
been  found  wanting.  Agricultural  interests  by  far  .exceeds  the 
railway,  the  mining,  and  the  manufacturing  interests  combined. 
Congress  has  appropriated  money  lavishly  ui>on  the  waterways, 
the  railways,  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  developed;  but  how  much  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
public  highway  in  oi  ;l  :'i-  t'lial  I  lie  niral  districts  might  be  better 
developed?  President  Roosevelt  has  said,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  transportation  question;  which  we  farmers  interpret  to 
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mean  good  roads,  as  well  as  good  rivers,  aud  good  harbors.  The 
transportation  question  begins  at  the  farmer's  front  gate,  and  not 
at  the  railroad  station,  or  steamboat  landing.  The  farm  value  of 
the  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1904 
was  11,877,842,327;  aud  then  when  we  think  of  the  probable  2,000,- 
00tt,0O0  of  dollars  worth  of  other  products  of  the  farm,  it  is  be- 
yond our  conception.  But  these  things  are  produced  in  the  country, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  wonderful  production,  has  to  be  hauled 
over  our  public  roads.  And  then,  as  the  country  is  settled  back, 
farther  and  farther  from  our  markets,  and  shipping  points  it  will 
necessitate  a  far  greater  traffic  over  our  public  highways,  and  this 
traffic  is  usually  done  in  the  fall,  or  early  winter  months,  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  road  with  clay  or  sand  that  will 
stand  heavy  traffic  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Our  markets  and 
shipping  points  have  been  permanently  settled  and  we  need  not 
expect,  any  change  along  this  line.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  construct 
a  straight,  and  permanent  road  leading  to  them.  The  price  of 
farm  products  is  regulated  largely  by  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  never  reach  the 
market  or  the  consumer,  because  of  the  terrible  condition  of  our 
roads;  and  for  this  reason  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  interested 
in  the  good  roads  question.  Hence  the  roads  ought  to  be  built  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is, 
that  those  in  authority  have  placed  upon  the  farmers,  the  great 
responsibility,  of  constructing  and  maintaining  our  public  high 
ways  for  the  whole  people. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  fact,  and  that  is  that 
a  million  immigrants  are  coming  to  our  country  every  year,  and 
that  the  natural  increase  in  the  city  is  wonderful.  Chicage  has  a 
population  equal  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  excepting  Philadel- 
phia. New  York  City  has  added  to  her  population,  a  number  equal 
to  the  total  population  of  the  city  of  Bntfalo,  during  the  last  year. 
Many  of  our  boys  aud  girls  from  the  country,  are  drifting  to  the 
city,  all  expecting  that  the  "Old  folks"  on  the  farm,  to  furnish  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  demanding  of 
them  permanent  roads. 

Our  courts  are  speaking  in  no  uncertain  voice  on  this  matter, 
saying,  we  must  have  better  roads.  Farmers  of  to-day  are  taxed 
to  the  very  utmost  of  their  ability,  to  produce  the  necessary  food 
to  feed  this  great  multitude  of  people,  and  if  Ave  are  compelled  to 
let  the  plow  stand  idly  by,  and  to  straighten,  and  construct  a 
permanent  highway,  the  great  masses  of  the  people  will  suffer. 
The  laboring  classes  of  to-day  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  high 
prices  of  farm  products,  the  past  year  so  far  as  farm  products  are 
concerned,  may  be  reported  as  considerable  higher  than  for  many 
years.  The  price  of  farm  labor  is  constantly  advancing,  as  in  many 
localities  the  procuring  of  suitable  farm  help  at  a  reasonable  scale 
of  wages,  has  become  a  difficult  problem.  Tie  up  the  railway  system 
for  a  term  of  ten  years  if  you  please,  and  you  may  silence  the  wheels 
of  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  for  ten  years,  and 
the  farmers  could  live  and  prosper,  but  stay  the  hand  of  the  agri- 
culturist for  ten  years,  and  all  other  business  would  cease,  and 
starvation.  misei'V,  and  suffering  ^Nonld  follow.    In  my  oi)iiiion  it 
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would  be  wisdom  ou  the  part  of  our  governmeut,  to  relieve  the 
farmers  of  the  burden  of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  public 
highways. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  a  reasonable  tax,  be  levied  on  all  tax- 
able property  in  the  State.  And-  also  that  the  automobile  be  valued 
and  assessed  the  same  as  other  property,  for  road  purposes.  And 
that  our  government  should  make  large  appropriations  for  the 
public  highways.  The  appropriation  passed  by  the  last  Legislature 
for  the  next  two  years,  was  |2,()00,000  for  the  State.  There  is  an 
effort  being  put  forth  to  procure  an  appropriation  of  |15,000,0O0 
for  the  public  schools  in  Ihe  State,  and  I  am  told  that  the  State 
can  afford  to  pay  it.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  believe  that'  education  is  a  mighty  factor  in  the  building  up 
and  maintaining  of  a  good  government.  But,  yet,  I  believe  that 
our  Legislature  could  better  serve  their  constituents  by  appropriat- 
ing this  amount  for  the  public  highways,  for  the  paving  of  our 
public  roads  would  bring  about  centralization  of  our  public  schools, 
so  far  as  would  be  practical.  I  would  suggest  that  our  county  be 
instructed  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  extending  over  a  period  of  at  least  80 
years,  for  why  should  the  present  generation  construct  a  permanent 
road  for  the^  future  prosperity.  With  this  amount  of  available 
money,  the  work  could  be  commenced  at  once.  A  competent 
engineer  and  a  good  Koad  Commission  -should  be  appointed  to 
direct  the  construction  of  the  roads  in  each  county.  In  many  places 
roads  could  be  straightened  and  the  grade  reduced,  as  thousands 
of  miles  are  being  traveled  unnecessarily  on  account  of  the  crooked 
road.  I  know  of  a  farmer  in  this  township  who  has  traveled  over 
three  thousand  miles-  unnecessarily  to  haul  the  products  of  his 
farm  to  market  during  the  last  ten  years.  Our  public  roads  should 
become  State  roads,  supervised  by  each  county  instead  of  township 
roads  supervised  by  the  township.  For  I  believe  that  the  work 
could  be  done  more  satisfactorily  and  economically  supervised  by 
the  county  than  by  the  State. 

I  believe  in,  Venango  county,  that  brick  would  be  the  most 
durable  and  economical  material  to  use.  We  have  millions  of 
tons  of  stone  and  sand  that  could  be  used  for  the  filling  and 
draining,  within  easy  access  of  the  public  highway.  And  T  also 
believe  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  for  making  the  brick 
within  the  county.  The  construction  of  these  roads  should  com- 
mence on  the  most  public  arteries  of  traf^c  leading  to  our  most 
important  cities  and  shipping  points,  extending  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible each  year,  and  the  roads  not  under  coristruction  should  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  careful  and  painstaking  person  whose 
duty  would  be  to  look  after  the  roads  during  the  year.  He  should 
have  the  right  to  employ  all  labor  that  would  be  required  to  keep 
them  in  proper  condition.  W^ork  should  begin  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  for  often  a  little  Avork  at 
that  time  would  save  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  if  it  was  not  done 
until  June,  or  Julv.  Its  an  old  saying,  yet  a  true  one,  that  "a 
stitch  in  time  often  saves  nine."  About  all  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  our  roads  in  good  condition  in  many  places  during  the  summer 
months  is  to  keep  the  stone  all  removed  and  to  see  they  have  the 
proper  drainage.    Tt  seems  so  fdolish  (o  scra]te  n  lot  of  loose  rarth 
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and  stone  into  the  roads  during  the  summer  months,  to  become  a 
nuisance  the  balance  of  the  season.  Our  schools  cannot  advance 
beyond  the  ideal  school  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  Neither 
can  our  roads  be  improved  beyond  the  ideal  road  of  those  who 
have  them  in  .charge.  I  believe  that  our  township,  with  several 
others,  at  our  last  election  took  a  most  decided  step  backward, 
but  I  am  glad  that  two  townships  in  old  Venango  county  has  a 
majority  of  voters  in  them  who  are  willing  to  get  out  of  the  old 
rut  and'are  willing  to  advance.  And  I  predict  for  them  that  in  less 
than  five  years,  they  will  have  the  honor  of  having  the  best  roads 
in  the  county,  and' that  they  will  be  able  to  reduce  their  tax  at 
least  one-fourth.  And  we  need  not  expect  any  improvement  in 
the  roads  in  the  townships  that  have  decided  to  follow  the  old 
custom.  For  I  believe  our  roads  are  as  good  as  can  be  made  under 
the  present  system,  for  there  has  been  practically  no  improve- 
ment in  our  roads  during  the  last  thirty  years.  I  would  not  have 
you  misinterpret  my  meaning;  I  believe  that  our  ideal  road  should 
be  a  road  paved  with  brick  and  that  our  ideal  ^system  should  be  a 
direct  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  road  purposes. 
And  that  a  good  roads  commission  and  a  competent  engineer  be 
appointed  to  supervise  the  work  in  each  county.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  method  would  bring  about  the  great  reformation  desired. 


FARMING  A  SPECIALTY. 


By  SUSANNA  S.   SPICHER,   Thompsontown,  Pa. 


The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 
employment  of  civilized  life.  History  tells  us  that  agriculture 
nourished  and  was  the  principal  occupation  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  Era,  and  that  many  agricultural  improvements  were 
made  by  those  primitive  people.  From  these  starting  points,  agri- 
culture gradually  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  earth,  until  to-day 
it  is  the  most  widely  known  industry. 

It  seems  that  in  earlier  times  country  life  was  more  widely  ap- 
preciated by  the  farmer  and  his  family  than  in  the  present.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  get  away  from  the  farm  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Why  is'  this?  Surely  it  is  not  the  unprofitableness  nor  the  un- 
productiveness of  the  farms  that  causes  this  movement,  for  Secre- 
tary James  Wilson  of  the  United  States  .Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  his  annual  report,  for  the  year  just  ending,  showed  us  a  marvelous 
increase  in  the  agricultural  products  of  this  year  over  that  of  former 
periods.  Surely  among  no  other  class  of  citizens  has  there  been 
such  an  enormous  advancement  in  comforts  and  material  wealth. 

Many  dislike  farm  life  because  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  sur- 
roundings. They  seem  to  have  a  longing  for  a  more  attractive  life, 
and  peem  to  think  that  to  realize  this  longing  they  must  leave  the 
farm.   This  is  to  a  great  extent  because  Ihey  have  not  been  educated 
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how  to  attain  sucli  a  life  at  home.  The\-  fail  to  find,  as  our  friend 
Hhakespere  said, — "Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

As  an  agriculturist,  the  farmer's  needs  are  not  so  well  understood 
by  many.  The  farmer's  needs  are  special.  He  is  dealing  with  the 
naturaf  world.  He  must  acquire  the  finest  understanding  of  the 
soil,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sanest  means  of  enjoying  them. 
As  a  man  and  a  citizen,  the  farmer's  needs  are  the  same  as  those 
of  any  other  man,— fully  as  great,  if  not  greater.  Let  him  have 
education,  and  plenty  of  it,  so  he' may  know  exactly  what  to  do; 
that  he  may  apply  himself  intelligently,  and  not  waste  time,  energy, 
and  expense  guessing.  Since  he  is  dealing  with  the  natural  world, 
the  science  of  nature  should  be  a  part  of  his  education.  He  must 
know  all  about  the  soil,  the  foods  and  the  relation  of  the  rivers 
and  the  forests  to  his  land.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  im- 
prove farm  life  by  state  and  federal  experiments  and  provisions. 
But  this  is  still  within  reach  of  only  a  small  number  of  people 
compared  with  the  mauy  Avho  get  only  a  meagre  common  school 
education.  That  this  be  within  reach  of  all  boys  and  girls,  pro- 
vision should  be  made,  that  such  a  course  be  given  in  the  common 
schools.  If  we  want  professional  farmers,  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
culture must  begin  in  the  primary  school.  This  training  should 
not  be  delayed  until  the  college  is  reached,  for  many  never  get 
that  far;  and  in  many  cases  those  who  do  go  to  college,  then  take 
up  some  other  profession.  Under  the  present  condition  the  rural 
schools  are  already  crowded  to  overflowing  with  work,  that  such 
a  course  would  be  impossible.  Such  a  course  Avould  also  require 
thoroughly  trained  teachers  and  in  many  cases  the  tendency  is 
for  these  teachers  to  go  where  they  are  better  compensated  for 
their  attainments;  and  where  there  is  more  chance  for  intellectual 
improvement,  having  access  to  libraries  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  material  and  apparatus  necessary  to  conduct  such 
a  course  are  larger  than  the  rural  schools  can  afford.  By  concentra- 
tion of  the  rural  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  township  high 
schools,  such  a  course  might  be  possible.  It  would  enable  the 
collection  of  proper  material,  and  avoid  the  duplication  of  ap- 
paratus, which  the  present  system  would  require.  Then  evei'V 
boy  and  girl  would  have  the  privilege  of  attending  a  high  school  in 
their  own  tOAvnship,  and  be  equipped  for  life  equally  with  the  more 
favored  boys  and  girls.  It  isi;he  duty  of  the  citizens  lo  see  that  the 
children  have  this  privilege;  for  a  good  education  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  boy  and  girl.  Considering  the  enormous 
amount  of  wealth  the  American  farms  afford,  the  farmer  and  his 
children  deserve  a  better  education. 

Another  objection  many  find  to  farm  life  is  the  dearth  of  social 
life  in  the  country.  They  seem  to  think  it  a  life  of  isolation  and 
loneliness.  This  in  many  cases  is  true,  but  as  has  been  stated  a 
good  school  in  a  community  is  a  strong  influence  to  hold  young 
people  to  the  farm.  The  extension  of  the  trolley  car  system,  the 
introduction  of  the  telephones  into  the  farmer's  homes,  and  the 
free  mail  delivery  system  are  food  socializers. 

The  home  influence  has  much  to  do  To  stimulate  a  desire  for 
farm  life.  Make  every  thing  as  attractive  as  possible,  give  the 
i-liildi'cii  |vlciily  of  good  books  and  magazines.    Lei  tlieui  luive  mnsi- 
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cal  iusti'uiiieiits  and  plenty  of  games,  and  frecfnent  holidajs. 
P^'armers  often  lose  themselves  in  their  work  and  forget  to  take 
any  time  for  pleasure. 

By  taking  advantage  of  these  agencies  that  tend  to  stimulate 
farm^life,  many  young  people,  who  otherwise  would  drift  off  and 
be  lost  in  the  busy  whirl  of  city  life,  would  turn  their  attention 
to  the  soil.  Those  who  possess  qualities  to  make  a  success  in  the 
city  would  likewise  be  a  success  on  the  farm.  The  farm  needs  some 
of  these  good  young  people. 

Who  would  not  enjoy  the  farmer's  life  when  we  consider  the 
blessings — the  pure  fresh  air,  the  water  that  comes  from  un- 
polluted streams,  refreshing  the  toiler  as  nothing  else  can.  The 
crisp  fresh  vegetables  and  the  sound  ripe  fruit,  the  purity  of  the 
food  that  makes  the  farmer's  table  groan.  The  pruning  and  graft- 
ing of  the  orchard  trees,  the  breaking  of  the  ground  with  the  plow, 
the- sowing  and  harrowing  of  the  fields,  the  mending  of  the  broken 
fence,  bringing  home  the  golden  grain,  the  whistle  of  the.  sun- 
burned boy  as  he  goes  to  hunt  the  cows.  The  evening  song  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  the  barking  of  the  faithful  dog.  These  may  be 
called  the  poetry  of  the  farm.  The  farm  also  has  its  prose,  but 
we  cannot  but  count  it  gain  to  spend  our  years  on  a  well  conditioned 
fiiiin.  It  is  a  good  fortune  for  him  to  draw  in  the  calm  sanity  of 
the  rocks,  and  to  distil  into  the  heart  the  odor  of  the  orchard 
bloom,  as  he  walks  over  the  fields  the  strength  of  the  ground  rises 
into  his  body  and  the  glory  of  the  sun  decends  into  his  soul. 


AGRICULTUEAL  EDLX'ATIOy. 


By  MIRIAM  SHAFEH.  Cogan  Station.  Pa. 


An  ancient  philosopher  one  time  jjlaced  a  notice  in  a  public  place, 
asking  that  nieu  should  inscribe  there  what  service  they  rendered 
to  mankind.  The  j)hysician  came  and  wrote,  "I  prescribe  for  all." 
Tlu'  lawyer  came  and  wrote,  "I  plead  for  all."  Then  the  farmer 
came  and  wrote,  "I  feed  all."  Surely  no  other  words  could  ex- 
press the  invaluable  service  rendered  to  the  human  race  by  the 
oldest  and  grandest  of  human  industries,  agriculture.  Farmers  are 
the  producers  of  the  food  of  the  world  and  the  strength  of  our 
nation,  our  institutions,  and  our  progress  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  that  part  of  our  population  which  feeds  us  all. 

It  is  the  prevailing  idea  that  fanning  is  the  occupation  that  calls 
for  the  least  amount  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  occupation,  how- 
ever, that  demands  such  a  Avide  scope  of  information  and  in  which 
the  saying  "Knowledge  is  power"  is  better  verified  than  farming. 
Farming  is  a  profession  and  he  who  would  make  his  mark  in  it 
must  learn  it  as  he  would  any  other  profession  and  from  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  standpoint.  We  cannot  under- 
estimate the  value  of  the  scientific  study  of  farming  as  a  profession. 
Agriculture  is  the  great  food-producin.g  industry  that  keeps  us  all 
and  makes  civilization  possible  and  that  to-day  stands  in  the  front 
rank  as  it  always  will  stand  in  the  world's  great  work.  Whatever 
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farming  may  liave  beeu  in  the  i»;i,s(,  tlie  tiuie  has  come,  when  for 
its  most  successful  pursuit,  the  highest  education  is  a  necessarj 
qualification.  Farming  will  never  develop  into -an  exact  science; 
but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  system  of  applied  knowledge, 
and  the  best  farmer  is  he  who  has  the  most  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  work. 

We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age.  Improvement  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour.  In  every  line  of  work  the  command  to  go  for- 
ward is  heard.  Agricultural  methods  and  pursuits  are  not  behind 
in  this  respect.  The  last  fifty  years  have  wrought  more  changes 
for  the  better  in  agriculture  than  all  the  years  preceding-  them. 
The  ground  that  formerly  produced  abundant  crops  with  but  half 
a  chance,  has  become  depleted  and  it  must  be  skillfully  treated 
in  order  that  it  may  produce  crops  as  of  yore.  The  time  when  in 
order  to  laugh  with  a  harvest  the  earth  needed  but  to  be  tickled 
with  a  hoe  has  long  since  passed.  - 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  progress  in  agriculture,  is 
the  growing  appreciation  by  the  farmers  of  the  value  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  an  aid  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  Now  what  oppor- 
tunities are  open  for  education  along  agricultural  lines?  First  of 
all  what  is  the  State  doing  in  this  respect?  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant efforts  for  the  popular  education  of  the  masses  of  our 
farmers  is  through  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  These 
stations  pursue  systematic  and  coutinous  investigations  along  agri- 
cultural lines.  They  are  compelled  by  the  law  to  issue  free  bulletins 
to  the  farmers  which  set  forth  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
These  bulletins  go  directly  to  the  farmer,  importing  in  a  concise  man- 
ner information  on  special  points.  The  demand  for  these  bulletins 
is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  reached 
in  this  manner. 

Agricultural  colleges  are  important  agents  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. From  these  colleges  come  our  leaders  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture. The  head  of  agricultural  education  in  this  State  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  The  founding  of  this  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  our  industries  in  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  To  the  average  farmer's  boy  a  four  years'  course  at  one  of 
the  colleges  is  impossible,  hence  there  has  grown  up  a  demand  for 
a  shorter  course  which  these  schools  have  met  by  providing  a  short 
winter  course. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  agencies  for  the  education  of  the  farmer 
is  the  Farmers'  Institute,  the  adult  farmers'  school.  So  popular 
have  these  institutes  become  that  increased  appropriation  has  beeu 
asked  for  and  granted.  There  is  not  a  State  or  a  territory  that 
does  not  hold  these  meetings  to  some  extent.  These  institutes 
give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  meet  leaders  in  the  science  of  agricni- 
tui'c,  men  whose  theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand. 

Why  should  the  State  be  at  the  cost  of  holding  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes? What  justification  is  there  for  spending  the  public  money 
to  educate  one  class  of  the  State's  workers  and  not  others?  Why 
should  the  farmer  be  taught  to  farm  at  the  State's  expense  when 
the  blacksmith  and  the  carpenter  must  serve  .their  apprenticeships, 
and  the  minister,  the  lawyer  and  the  physician  must  secure  their 
special  education  at  their^own  costs.    There  is  a  broad  answer  to 


these  questions.  The  farmer  feeds  and  clothes  the  world,  and  when 
the  State  api^ropriates  money  for  the  purpose  of  -carrying  to  every 
farmer  within  her  borders  such  linowledge  that  will  enable  him  to 
produce  better  and  cheaper  bread  and  butter,  she  is  but  doing  that 
which  will  furnish  a  better  living  for  every  one  of  her  citizens,  and 
is  therefore  appropriating  money  for  the  public  welfare. 

A  picture  in  a  farm  paper  recently,  which  set  forth  the  value  of 
an  agricultural  education,  represented  the  ignorant  farmer  lying 
on  his  back,  head,  arms,  and  feet  completely  tied  by  the  trusts, 
combinations,  and  syndicates;  in  short,  by  all  the  foes  of  the  farmer, 
who  with  their  hands  in  his  pocket  were  robbing  him  of  his  hard- 
earned  money.  But  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  came  to  his  rescue  with 
a  sword  in  her  hand,  the  blade  of  which  was  not  of  steel  but  edu- 
cation, and  his  oppressors  fled  before  such  a  mighty  power,  because 
that  sword  education  was  flung  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  severing 
the  bonds  which  so  iirmly  held  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  his  helpless 
attitude,  and  he  then  arose  and  was  again  a  free  and  independent 
man. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  making  much  progress  in  devising  and 
carrying  out  wise  plans  -for  the  education  of  the  farmer.  With 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges  and  farmers' 
institutes  the  farmer  has  a  complete  system  of  education  in  his  art. 
These  great  educational  opportunities  are  your  heritage.  It  is  your 
duty  to  your  vState  to  i>rofit  by  this  free  education  and  become  better 
farmers  and  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  the  views  of  a  farmer,  v/ho  does  not 
believe  in  agricultural  education: 

"I  tell  you  it's  nonsense,"  said  Farmer  Ben, 

"This  farming-  by  books  and  rule. 
And  sending  boys  to  learn  that  stuff 

At  the  Agricultural  School. 
Rotation  of  crops  and  analysis. 

Talk  that  to  a  young-  baboon. 
But  don't  you  be  talking  your  science  to  me,  - 

For  I  believe  in  the  moon. 

"If  you  plant  your  corn  on  the  growing  moon 

And  put  up  a  line  for  the  cro-ws, 
Tou'I  find  it  will  grow  and  your  wheat  will  too, 

If  it's  decent  land  where  it  grows. 
"Potatoes  now  are  a  different  thing; 

They  want  to  go  down,  that's  plain; 
So  don't  you  see  you  must  plant  for  them  — 

When  tlie  moon  is  on  the  wane. 

"So  in  hoeing  and  planting  and  harvesting, 

It's  well  to  keep  an  eye 
On  the  hang  of  the  moon.    You  know  you  can 

Tell  a  wet  moon  from  a  dry. 
"And  haying  too,  you  wise  ones  now 

Are  mowing  your  grass  too  soon; 
If  you  want  to  spend,  just  wait  till  it's  ripe 

And  mow  on  the  full  of  the  moon. 

"Then  when  harvesting  times  are  over 

And  butchering  times  come  'round. 
No  matter  if  your  hogs  are  looking  as  fine 

And  as  fat  as  any  around. 
You'll  find  that  your  pork  will  shrivel  and  shrink 

When  it  comes  on  the  table  at  noon. 
All  fried  to  rags — unless  it  was  killed 

In  the  right  time  of  the  moon. 
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"At  farmers'  institutes  and  granges,  now, 

Folks  will  talk  till  the  air  is  blue, 
But  don't  you  swallow  all  they  say. 

For  there  hain't  more'n  half  of  it  true. 
They  are  a-tryin'  to  make  me  change  my  plans, 

But  I  tell  them  I'm  no  such  coon; 
I  shall  keep  right  on  in  the  safe  old  way. 

And  work  my  farm  by  the  moon." 


RURAL  CULTURE. 


By  SEL/INA  GERHARD.  Bast  Greenville,  Pa. 


"The  word  ol^  ambition  at  the  present  day  is  culture."  Thus 
wrote  Emerson  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  with  even 
more  emphasis  can  we  repeat  his  words  today.  Culture  has  be- 
come the  chief  end  and  aim  in  all  lines  of  education  and  training 
in  common  school,  college  and  university.  No  one  in  whatsoever 
vocation,  place  or  circumstance  of  life  is  barred  from  a  certain  , 
high  attainment  of  culture  unless  by -his  own  will  or  choice.  E  very 
position  in  life  may  be  made  as  great  or  as  little  as  we  desire  to 
make  it.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  work  a  man  does,  but  the  spirit 
in  which  he  does  it  that  elevates  or  degrades  him;  neither  is  a 
refinement  of  taste  and  manners  any  less  a  possible  reality  m  our 
rural  communities  than  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  where  fash- 
ion, show  and  a  certain  polish  are  frequently  mistaken  to  be  the 
signs  of  the  real  thing  in  cultured  life. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  rural  community  today  to  be  unin- 
formed iu  matters  relating  to  its  educational,  social  and  moral  prog- 
ress and  Avelfare.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  serious  diffi- 
culties to  be  faced,  but  they  are  not  any  more  grave  than  those 
that  hinder  culture  in  the  larger  municipality.  The  farm  life  that  is 
extremelv  isolated  suffers  the  greatest  disadvantages,  but  it  must 
be  a  rare  exception  in  these  parts  if  it  is  so  far  removed  from 
the  bounds  of  civilization  that  it  cannot  be  recalled  conveniently 
by  railroad,  telephone,  rural  mail  delivery  or  a  passable  highway. 
The  majority  of  rural  homes  are  so  situated  that  they  may  be  cen- 
ters of  real  culture  and  attraction  because  of  the  streams  of  re- 
fining influences  pouring  out  from  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
lecture  and  music  halls,  libraries,  reading-rooms  and  social  cen- 
ters of  a  high  grade.  The  wide-awake  fathers,  and  mothers,  young 
men  and  women  will  take  the  highest  advantage  of  these  and  other 
educational  influences  and  draw  them  into  the  home  circles. 

There  are  very  few  young  people  raised  in  our  rural  districts 
who  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  course  in  some  nearby 
Seminary  or  High  School,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  avail  themselves 
of  it-  or  if  time  and  monev  do  not  permit  a  full  course,  a  shorter 
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period  spent  in  this  way  will  bring  about  marked  results  in  the 
way  of  giving  a  voung  man  or  woman  a  lasting  desire  for  the  higher 
and  better  things  of  life  and  an  abiding  interest  in  the  educational 
and  social  problems  that  come  up  at  times  in  any  community.  It 
would  not  be  impractical  for  the  younger  element  of  any  rural  dis- 
trict to  meet  at  regular  stated  times  for  the  discussion  of  any 
questions  relating  to  their  own  advancement  for  the  study  of  good 
literature  and  current  events,  or  for  the  reading  of  papers  and 
magazines  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  Neverthe- 
less, no  rural  home  can  afford  to  be  without  the  best  books,  papers 
and  magazines,  and  though  it  be  as  poverty-stricken  as  the  home  of 
a  Lincoln,  good  literature  may  be  had  somewhere  for  the  asking. 

These  are  the  things  which,  when  properly  used,  give  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women  something  to  think  about  while  they  are 
attending  to  some  daily  duties  which  may  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  mental  effort.  And  these  are  the  things  that  help  to  brighten 
rural  life  which  otherAvise  has  a  tendency  to  become  dull  and  monot- 
onous with  its  oftimes  biu-densome  toil.  Good  books  and  papers  are 
not  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  but  a  real  necessity  when  we  come 
to  realize  that  they  are  forces  vrhich  keep  young  people,  and  some- 
times their  elders  also,  away  from  associations  and  so-called  places 
of  amusement  and  gossip  which  destroy  good  taste  and  refined 
manners,  and  in  the  end  are  deadly  in  their  effect  upon  character. 

What  do  a  few  extra  dollars  spejit  for  good  books  for  the  home 
each  year  amount  to  in  the  end  as  compared  to  the  intellectual 
equipment  of  life  and  a  broad  sphere  of  usefulness? 

The  home  must  direct  the  selection  of  reading  material.  It  must 
be  the  best,  the.  brightest  and  most  interesting  otherwise  young 
minds  that  are  eager  to  read  will  find  some  of  that  cheap  literature 
which  destroys  all  taste  for  the  good. 

Music  plays  an  important  part  in  rural  culture.  There  are  very 
few;  homes  in  this  vicinity  today  in  which  there  is  not  a  musical 
instrument  of  some  kind.  Every  country  home  ought  to  have  one, 
and  every  girl  should  be  able  to  count  a  knowledge  of  music  as 
one  of  her  accomplishments.  It  may  not  bring  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  it  does  bring  an  atmosphere  of  refinement.  Good  music 
is  one  of  those  charms  of  the  home  life  that  adds  brightness  and 
inspiration.  It  drives  out  discord  and  brings  in  harmony.  It  has 
power  to  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  troubled  spirits.  However,  the 
home  is  not  the  only  place  where  a  love  for  good  music  can  be  ac- 
quired. There  is  abundant  opportunity  to  attend  public  recitals, 
and  these  are  an  excellent  means  in  developing  a  taste  for  the 
best. 

A  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  one  of  the  elements  of  culture  which 
it  seems  should  develop  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  those  of 
us  who  are  surrounded  with  rurai  beauty.  Education  tends  to 
develop  that  sense,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  perception  of  the 
beauty  round  about  us  cultivates  a  taste  for  the  same.  On  every 
side,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  proper  appreciation 
of  natural  beauty.  Only  the  immensely  practical  is  apt  to  receive 
attention  and  admiration.  Men  have  so  little  time  and  money 
for  that  Avhich  has  not  a  commercial  value. 
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A  beggar  has  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
his  life,  and  the  tendency  is  that  in  striving  for  the  practical,  only 
men  lose  sight  of  the  beautiful  and  their  lives  become  beggarly. 
But  surely  there  can  be  no  blind  beggarly  lives  in  the  midst  of  such 
wonderful  beauty  as  has  been  designed  for  us  by  the  Great  Artist 
in  this  valley  and  its  surrounding  hillsides  over  which  lie  scat- 
tered our  homes.  Its  fertile  fields  have  fed  our  fathers  for  well- 
nigh  two  centuries  and  are  still  able  to  do  the  same  for  us.  Neither 
has  it  lost  any  of  its  attractive  beauty.  Grass  and  flowers  spring 
up  under  our  feet  as  richly  as  they  did  then.  The  same  old  sturdy 
trees  are  giving  protection,  shade  and  shelter  to  our  homes.  The 
distant  hills  and  skies  are  just  as  blue.  The  birds  have  not  changed 
their  songs.  Only  man's  hardships  and  strenuous  labors  and  cour- 
age have  grown  less.  The  influence  of  such  surroundings  can  and 
will  make  us  rich  in  all  those  finer  qualities  which  constitute  a 
cultured  life. 

A  man  may  hammer  out  an  existence  almost  anywhere,  but  the 
countrv  is  the  best  place  to  live.  The  independent  outdoor  life, 
simple"^  food,  simple  wants,  hard  but  honest  labor  and  pure,  quiet 
surroundings  are  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  of  high 
and  healthy  thought  and  action.  A  man's  environment  leaves  its 
stamp  on  his  character.  No  eye  can  look  day  after  day  on  na- 
ture's beauty  and  grandeur  in  earth  and  sky  without  being  lifted 
to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  life.  We  become  like  that  Avhich 
we  admire. 

Our  outdoor  environments,  our  lives  and  our  homes  should  be 
harmoniously  beautiful.  It  does  not  take  the  fortune  of  a  millionaire 
to  transform  a  house  into  a  home.  If  nature  has  taught  us  the  -les- 
son of  simplicity  we  should  make  use  of  it  in  our  indoor  life.  A 
pretty  wall  paper  can  be  had  for  the  same  price  as  an  ugly  one, 
and  a  picture  with  a  meaning  in  it  is  no  more  costly  than  one 
that's  all  frame. 

Elegant  carpets,  curtains  and  draperies  that  are  too  fine  to  be 
used  every  day  do  not  bring  anyone  comfort,  neither  are  they  nec- 
essarilv  the  marks  of  a  fine  home. 

The  'home  that  is  cheerful,  comfortable,  invitingly  restful  _  and 
neat  is  beautiful  no  matter  how  poor  and  simple  its  furnishings. 
And  that  is  the  home  that  is  going  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 
go  out  from  it.  If  its  influence  has  been  one  of  refinement,  the 
lives  and  characters  of  its  inmates  will  bear  the  stamp  and  tender 
memory  of  it  throughout  life. 

The  best  things  of  life  have  no  money  value.  A  man  is  rich  not 
because  of  what  he  has,  but  because  of  what -he  is.  Whatever 
then  our  possessions  or  surroundings  and  whatever  their  influence 
in  the  promotion  of  culture  among  us  as  men  and  women  of  a  rural 
community  it  is  the  woman  of  refinement  and  the  man  of  strong 
character  "who  are  the  foundation  of  our  entire  social,  moral  and 
national  life. 
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THE  OTHEE  SIDE  OF  THE  STOEY. 


By  ALBIN  F.  MEYER,  Nazareth,   Pa.,  R.  F.  D. 


Among  other  occupations  there  seems  to  exist  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  those  who  are  most  successful  and  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  in  their  callings.  But  among  farmers  this  fraternal 
feeling  does  not  exist:  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  antagonism  pre- 
vails, which  feeling  is  brought  about  by  the  indiscreet  sayings  and 
writings  of  a  body  of  theorists  and  economists  who  have  no  i)racti- 
eal  knowledge  of"  farming,  and  who  do  not  understand  the  situa- 
tion. In  their  view  the  productive  capacity  of  all  soils  are  equal. 
The  mountain  slopes  are  just  as  productive  as  the  alluvial  deposits. 
They  stick  to  the  theory  that  all  soils  are  supplied  with  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  plant  food,  and  in  order  to  prove  their  assertion 
they  cite  numerous  instances  of  how  worn-out  farms  came  in  pos- 
session of  exjjerts  in  farming  who  immediately  made  them  im- 
mensely productive.  One  of  the  stories  which  they  love  to  relate 
is  of  a"  farmer  in  Ohio  who  claims  to  have  come  in  possession  of 
an  extremely  worn-out  farm,  and  who,  in  a  few  years,  by  extensive 
cultivation,  made  it  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  the  State. 
And  then  they  tell  us,  "Why  don't  you  do  as  that  man  did." 

They  tell  us  that  we  are  lazy,  loafing  around  in  country  stores 
and  blacksmith  shops;  not  up  to  date,  not  progressive,  jogging 
along  in  the  old  ruts.  And  their  chorus  is,  raise  more,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  agricultural  presses  in  this  State  does  it  still  better 
and  sings,  raise  more  and  eat  less,  but  never  attempts  to  explain 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus,  whether  to  use  it  to  build  a 
Chinese  wall  or  to  construct  Egyptian  pyramids  as  monuments  to 
perpetuate  the  follies  of  their  teachings  to  future  generations.  Our 
good  friend,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  going  to  and  fro  over 
the  State,  espied  a  number  of  apples  rotting  under  a  tree  and  his 
are  ''is  kindled  against  us  and  he  calls  us  the  most  wasteful  set  of 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  boys  are  leaving  the  farm, 
and  it  is  good  for  the  boys  and  the  farms  that  they  do  so,  he  says. 
The  future  farmers  will  be  the  business  men  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
They  will  bring  their  business  and  economic  principles  on  the  farm. 
The  economic  principles  of  the  business  men  in  cities  and  towns 
are  ideal.  There  the  goddess  of  economy  reigns  in  her  majesty,  an 
economy  in  which  even  the  keen  eyes  of  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary can  see  no  rotting  apples  there.  Thus  the  great  prophets  in 
agriculture  keep  on  exhorting  and  complaining  and  lamenting,  but 
we  are  a  stiff-necked  people  utterly  destitute  of  all  good  works. 

In  my  discourse,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  some  of  these  charges, 
for  it  was  held,  from  times  immemorial  that  no  just  verdict  cou.ld 
be  given  until  the  defendant's  side  of  the  case  was  heard.  The' 
condition  of  the  farm  in  Ohio,  which  is  frequently  set  before  us 
as  an  example  of  worn-out  soils,  is  fully  explained  by  the  owner. 


He  tells  us  that  cultivation  was  difficult  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous stumps  that  weie  still  in  the  soil.  We,  who  have  experience, 
know  that  the  stumps  are  rotted  out  long  before  a  soil  is  ex- 
hausted. If  these  men  would  experiment  with  our  hill  slopes  that 
have  been  farmed  for  over  a  hundred  years  by  the  very  best  far- 
mers in  their  times  they  would  have  an  example  of  soils  that  would 
not  so  readily  respond  to  intense  cultivation. 

.  To  those  who  are  asking  advice  on  how  to  treat"  a  worn-out  soil, 
a  rotation  of  crops  in  which  some  kind  of  legumes  occupy  the  land, 
is  universally  recommended  by  our  experiment  stations,  and  this 
is  probably  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  under  the  circum- 
stances; biit  it  should  not  be  construed  that  this  is  sufficient.  This 
rotation  of  crops  with  clover  has  been  followed  in  this  section 
by  the  great  majority  of  farmers  for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  yet 
the  soil  became  poorer  and  poorer.  After  the  land  was  cleared 
no  fertilizer  was  needed  for  a  time.  Later  our  forefathers  applied 
a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
a  time.  After  a  while  they  had  to  apply  more.  After  they  applied  | 
from  60  t«  400  bushels  oif  lime  per  acre  and  you  could  niot  see  a  | 
particle  of  benefit.  They  then  commenced  to  use  commercial  fer- 
■  tilizers.  It  worked  admirably  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  , 
years  it  became  evident  to  observant  farmers  that  neither  com-- 
iiiercial  fertilizers,  nor  lime,  nor  both  together  would  make  our  land 
productive  enough  to  pay  for  cultivation.  So  we  had  but  one  way 
left,  and  that  was  to  feed  most  or  all  of  the  grain  that  we  raise 
to  stock,  take  good  care  of  the  manure,  and  this  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  make  our  soil  sufficiently  productive  to  pay  for  culti- 
vation. In  addition  to  the  grain  that  I  raise,  I  feed  from  30  to  40 
tons  mill  stuffs  a  vear  and  use  quite  a  quantity  oT  commercial 
fertilizer.  I  have  been  following  this  plan  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  my  soil  is  improving,  but  it  goes  ;slow.  It  took  over  a  hundred 
years  to  impoverish  it,  and  I  will  dare  say  it  will  take  100  years  to 
bring  it  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 

A  four  or  five-year  rotation  with  any  kind  of  legumes  will  not 
keep  up  the  fertil'itv  of  the  soil  if  the  grain  is  sold.  If  thes-e  meni 
who  talk  of  nothing  but  legumes  would  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  wastes  of  our  cities  and  towns 
could  be  dried  up,  manufactured  into  phosphates  so  that  it  could 
be  brought  bade  to  the  farm,  which  would  be  the  natural  way, 
instead  of  washing  it  into  the  rivers  or  into  deep  sink  holes  which 
is  unnatural  and  repulsive  to  every  thinking  man.  and  the  cause  of, 
more  diseases  than  all  the  other  causes  put  together,  they  would 
be  classed  in  historv  among  the  greatest  benefactors  in  the  hu- 
man race.  Otherwise  they  will  be  classed  with  such  men  as  Ponce 
de  Leon,  who  spent  his  time  and  talent  in  search  of  a  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth,  or  with  the  alchemist,  who  tried  to  turn  baser 
metals  into  gold,  or  with  the  perpetual  motion  fools. 

There  is  no  miracle  in  nature.  Everything  that  sustains  animal 
and  vegetable  life  comes  from  the  soil,  and  all  the  refuse  that  comes 
from  tiiat  life  should  return  to  the  soil.  This  is  Nature's  unalterable 
law\  If  humanity  fails  to  abide  by  this  law.  it  must,  in  the  course 
of  time,  suffer  the  consequences.  Our  Creator  foresaw  that  in  this 
routine  "there  must  of  necessity  be  some  loss,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  created  legumes.   Bringing  this  waste  material  back  to  the  soil 
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is  possible,  but  it  requires  au  apj>ropriatiou  from  tlie  goverumeut 
to  buy  apparatus  and  to  aid  tlie  eliemists  to  make  experiments.  Our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  go  to  Washington  and  vote  millions  of 
the  people's  money  to  irrigate  the  arid  plateaus  in  the  Kooky  Moun- 
tains, where  hardly  a  single  human  being  exist,  but  not  one  cent 
to  promote  the  vital  interests  of  their  constituents  and  the  health 
of  their  families.  The  reasoa  is  bectiuse  the  thing  has  never  been 
brought  to  their  attention  by  the  agricultural  department. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  last  forty  years  in  which  you 
could  not  go  to  market  and  buy  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  agri- 
cultural'products  that  your  heart  desired.  True,  these  things  were 
not  always  up  to  the  standard  in  quality  that  could  be  desired. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  eggs.  Not  one-third  of  the  eggs 
are  fit  to  eat  by  the  time  they  reach  the  consumer.  And  I  admit 
that  we  are  partially  to  blame  for  this.  Farmers,  as  a  general  rule, 
do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  their  poultry,  but  we  are  not  alone 
■to  blame.  The  bulk  of  these  eggs  are  bought  up  at  the  country 
stores  and  there  they  lie  in  warehouses  sometimes  a  whole  week, 
and  even  more  where  the  temperature  is  from  80  to  90  degrees,  and 
no  matter  how  fresh  they  were  when  they  came  to  these  warehouses, 
by  the  time  they  leave  they  are  unfit 'to  eat.  We  often  hear  people 
complain  about  cold-storage  eggs;  but  these  eggs  were  not  si>oiled 
in  cold-storage.  The  fact  is,  they  were  unfit  to  eat  before  they 
came  there.  The  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  individual  producer;  it 
lies  in  the  Government,  which  should  see  to  it  that  all  perishable 
property  is  kept  in  coo)  places  and  forwarded  to  its  proper  destina- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

They  tell  us  that  we  should  raise  more!  Why  should  we  raise 
more?  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years  all  bountiful  crops 
sold  for  less  than  poor  ones?  Please  explain  where  the  incentive 
comes  in.  Are  we  a  lazy,  loafing,  unprogressive  set?  We  will  let 
the  physician  answer  this  charge.  You  farmers,  as  a  class,  work 
too  hard  and  too  many  hours.  You  do  not  take  enough  recreation. 
Why,  your  children  are  worked  to  death  even  before  they  are  born. 
Breaking  down  your  nerves  and  filling  the  insane  asylums  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

"SYe  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  leaving 
the  farms,  but  we  are  not-  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  good  for  the 
farms  that  they  leave.  This  exodus  from  the  farms  by  our  intelli- 
gent boys  and  girls  is  the  most  serious  problem  that  confronts 
the  nation.  Don't  tell  me  that  they  are  making  a  mistake.  They 
have  a  reason  to  go.  We  are  told  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
most  active  in  the  young,  and  our  boys  and  girls  know  what  they 
are  doing.  The  fact  is,  not  one-fifth  of  our  farm  houses  are  fit  for 
enlightened  people  to  live  in.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  think 
that  an  intelligent,  well  educated  young  couple  would  move  into 
the  ordinary  old  farm  shack  surrounded  by  the  roughest  out-build- 
ings, and  where  paint  brushes  are  unknown.  If  better  education 
does  not  demand  more  comforts  and  more  beautiful  surroundings, 
I  would  like  to  have  explained  what  it  is  for.  Some  people  can- 
not understand  why  Hungarians.  Italians,  Jews  and  other  foreign 
elements  are  crowding  our  native  born  citizens  from  the  farms. 
This  can  easily  be  explained.   The  buildings  that  are  there  suit  their 
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civilization.   They  reason  that  they  are  substantially  built  and  that 
they  will  last  them  a  life- lime  without  much  repair. 

Our  boTS  know  that  men  in  all  other  occupations  are  organ- 
ized.   They  know  that  the  interests  of  the  laborers  are  jealously 
guarded  by  their  leaders,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  the  wares 
manufactured  in  penal  institutions  cannot  come  into  competition 
with  their  labor.   They  know  that  if  they  are  intelligent  and  sober, 
and  diligently  attend'  to  their  business,  a  good  salary  is  assured, 
because  men' are  always  in  demand  in  cities  and  towns.    On  the 
farms  we  sow  and  plant.    We  don't  know  whether  we  get  any- 
thing for  our  labor.    We  mav  get  fifty  cents  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
or  one  dollar  and  fifty.    We' may  get  ten  cents  for  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  or  a  dollar  and  forty  cents,  or  we  may  not  be  able  to 
sell  them  at  all.   These  violent  fiuctuations  in  prices  I  have  exper- 
ienced.  We  know  that  the  government  is  continually  parceling  out 
farms  of  the  very  best  virgin  soil  free  to  every  one  who  asks  for 
them,  and  that  those  who  occupy  these  farms  ruthlessly  dump  their 
crops  upon  the  market  at  any  price  because  they  have  no  place 
to  store  them,  thus  breaking  the  price  for  that  year's  crop  beyond 
all  hope  of  recoverv,  and  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
stands  bv  and  never  utters  a  word  of  protest.    Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  growth  of  population  justifies  the  govern- 
ment to  give  awav  the  public  domain  as  a  gift,  the  government 
should,  however,  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  holding  those  crops 
till  they  are  needed  for  home  consumption  or  export.    Some  people 
are  blaming  the  speculators.    T  can  see  no  sense  in  this.  Some 
one  must  own  the  grain  between  the  time  of  producing  and  con- 
suming.   The  speculator  is  certainly  not  the  man  to  own  it,  be- 
cause he  has  neither  the  welfare  of  the  producer  nor  the  con- 
sumer at  heart.    The  government  can  spend  thousands  of  millions 
of  the  people's  money  to  dredge  rivers  and  harbors,  to  facilitate 
commerce;  it  can  spend  any  amount  to  keep  the  peace  in  a  foreign 
island  where  it  has  no  jurisdiction;  it  can  erect  a  public  building 
in  every  hamlet;  but  if  it  would  spend  a  paltry  sum  to  build  eleva 
tors  in'the  great  grain-growing  sections  and  hold  the  gram  till  the 
consumer  needs  it,  a  thing  that  would  greatly  benefit  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  that  would  be  paternalism. 

Of  all  the  vast  sums  which  our  government  is  yearly  spending. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  single  dollar  that  gives  employment  to  country 
people  Onlv  cities  and  towns  are  directly  benefitted.  That  portion 
of  the  monev  wliich  is  tapped  from  the  country  never  returns.  La- 
bor oro-anizations  have  compelled  the  government  to  establish  a 
fixed  number  of  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  labor.  The  farmer's 
sons  seem  to  be  aware  of  all  this.  ^  .    ,  . 

Some  of  our  rich  men  who  have  accumulated  vast  fortunes  and 
who  in  their  declining  vears,  see  fit  to  distribute  portions  of  their 
wealth  for  the  good  of  the  public,  give  enormous  sums  of  money 
to  educational  institutions  and  to  public  parks  and  libraries.  But 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  endowment  which  directly  benefits  coun- 
trv  people  Would  not  a  Carnegie  public  road  or  a  Carnegie  fund 
to  srive  better  educational  facilities  to  children  in  sparsely  settled 
pountrv  districts  be  just  as  much  of  an  honor  to  the  donator  as 
a  miblic  librarv  or  a  college?  And  who  knows  whether  these  rich 
men  mi-ht  no't  have  the  same  opinion  if  the  thing  was  properly 
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brought  before  them.  But  never  a  word  was  said  nor  an  effort 
made  by  the  National  x\gricultural  Department  nor  the  agricultural 
press  in  this  behalf.  Were  not  these  fortunes  accumulated  from 
the  country  people  as  well  as  from  those  who  live  in  cities  and 
towns?  If  so,  have  we  no  right  to  demand  a  part  of  it  in  return? 
Our  farmers'  boys  in  Pennsylvania  know  still  more.  I  once  asked 
an  intelligent  farmer's  son,  "Why  don't  you  invest  in  farms."  He 
replied:  "If  I  buy  a  farm  I  become  a  slave  to  the  commonwealth." 
Our  farms  lie  defenseless  victims  to  all  the  whims  and  caprices 
which  a  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  that  is  al^\•ays  composed  of  a 
great  majority  of  men  who  are  not  even  remotely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers,  may  impose.  Let  me  illustrate:  The  limit 
of  taxation  of  all  corporate  property  and  money  at  interest  is  four 
mills  on  the  dollar.  The  limit  of  taxation  on  the  value  of  real 
estate  for  county  purposes  is  one  cent  per  dollar,  for  school  pur- 
poses one  cent  per  dollar,  for  road  purposes  one  cent  per  dollar, 
making  a  total  of  30  mills  per  dollar,  which  is  seven  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  on  corpora  ted  property.  The  Constitution  de- 
mands that  all  law-abiding  citizens  should  be  equal.  Hence  we 
refer  that  in  the  eves  of  the  law  tlie  owner  of  real  estate  is  a 
criminal.  What  we'^pay  more  than  four  mills  on  the  dollar  on  our 
valuation  cannot  be  a  tax.  It  is  a  fine  imposed  upon  us  for  our 
impudence  for  investing  in  real  estate.  Graduates  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, who,  with  all  their  ability,  still  pay  their  school  tax 
with  a  dollar,  no  matter  what  the  rate  may  be,  take  every  occasion 
to  abuse  the  farmers  for  their  stinginess  in  school  matters.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  that  now,  when  the  school  districts,  at  the  expense 
of  the  real  estate  owners,  furnish  all  the  books,  papers,  pencils  and 
apparatus  needed  in  a  school,  the  capitation  tax  could  be  raised. 
Our  boys  uote  that  for  many  years  the  trend  of  legislation  was  to 
make  the  tramp,  the  sluggard  and  the  spendthrift  the  most  inde- 
pendent men  in  the  State. 

In  giving  our  side  of  the  story,  1  may  at  times  have  been  rude. 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  offensive.  I  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  too  modest.  An  eminent  Russian  writer  once  said:  "iimong 
cowards  the  blockhead  leads  a  brilliant  life."  It  is  therefore  not 
only  proper,  but"  essential,  that  the  farmer's  side  of  the  stor-y  is 
heard. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. 


By  MISS  BESSIE  HULL,   Schellsburg,  Pa. 


•Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-workers  of  this  Institute,  will  you  just 
give  me  standing  room  for  a  few  mintues,  and  I  will  try  to  present 
to  you  a  few  of  my  immediate  thoughts  of  a  girl's  life  on  the  farm. 
Most  of  you  already  know  from  experience,  and  others  by  various 
ways,  the  pleasure  there  is  in  farm  life.  Therefore,  it  may  seem 
useless  for  me  to  try  to  present  it  to  you  again.  But,  as  the  old 
saying  is,  "Whatever  is  worth  saying  or  doing  is  worth  repeating/' 
is  my  thought  in  this  instance  tonight. 


I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  a  great  majoi-itv  of  the  girls 
nowadays  of  this  Comnlon^^•ealth  do  not  know  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  the  farm  life.  What  is  more  pleasant  or  entertaining 
on  a  quiet  June  day  than  to  stroii  through  the  fields  and  see  Avhat 
our  wise  Creator  has  provided  for  us.  Do  you  suppose  these  things 
were  to  remain  unseen? 

Not  by  any  means.  If  they  weie  they  would  not  be  without 
price.  How  thankful  we  are  for  the  sunlight  which  brightens  our 
homes,  which  the  city  people  do  not  all  enjoy.  Some  of  them  may 
say  or  think  that  the  sunlight  would  fade  their  carpets.  Which 
is  the  worse,  faded  carpets  or  faded  people.  It  swells  us  with 
pride  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our  retined  women 
of  today  have  been  reared  on  the  farm.  Then  why  should  we  aot 
be  happy  and  contented  and  make  it  pleasant  for  our  parents  and 
those  around  us.  You  must  remember  that  some  people  are  not 
contented  anvwhere,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  farmer's  daughter 
does  not  come  under  that  class.  1  believe  there  is  less  disconteut-- 
ment  among  farmers'  daughters  than  among  girls  of  the  city.  Tlie 
farm  girl  is  brought  up  to  respect  the  dignity  of  Jiouest  toil  and 
takes  pride  in  being  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  household  well,  and 
to  be  as  competent  as  her  girl  companions  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  be  able  to  cook  and  sew  and  do  her  full  share  of  the  work, 
for  which  her  mother  is  responsible,  is  an  accomplishment  in  her 
eves.  She  does  not  lie  in  bed  while  her  mother  does  the  work, 
as  many  city  girls  do.  She  does  not  spend  her  time  idling  through 
the  shops  of  the  town  spending  more  money  on  her  dress  than  her 
parents  can  afford:  She  is  more  independent  in  the  true  sense  of 
independence  than  the  city  girl,  because'  she  has  the  knowledge 
that  she  is  useful  to  her  parents  and  is  equipped  to  make  her  own 
home  happy,  provided  she  gets  one.  Her  life  on  the  farm— provided 
always  that  her  parents  are  sympathetic  and  helpful— makes  for 
her  "ood  health  and  breeds  gentleness  and  a  certain  refinement  of 
spiril;  that  makes  her  lovable  and  fits  her  for  a  life  of  usefulness 

and  happiness.  ,  -,      ^        ,    i  ■  + 

\.  point  which  we  girls  on  the  farm  should  not  overlooli  is,  that 
oreat  big  little  thing  of  doing  right  which  we  girls  can  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  W^e  do  not  have  the  amusements  to  distract  our  atten- 
tion that  the  citv  girl  has.  \Mnle  she  is  being  excited  over  an 
opera  plav  or  some  other  feat  to  be  performed,  the  farm  girl  may 
be  sitting- in  solitude  thinking  of  her  own  welfare  and  also  of  some 
one  else  who  needs  her  help.  My  experience  has  been  that  farm 
life  is  what  we  make  it.  Some  people  may  say  they  would  not 
make  their  home  on  a  farm  because  it  is  a  life  of  worry  and  drud- 
gery but  such  should  not  be  the  case,  if  the  pleasures  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  hardship,  then  I  say  farm  life  is  not  a  success.  We  should 
not  brood  over  the  ills  of  life.  Every  profession,  trade  and  busi- 
ness has  its  discouraging  features,  and  while  our  life  is  not  exempt 
from  discouragements,  vet  the  health  that  generally  comes  to  the 
People  on  the  farm  can  be  taken  as  so  much  value  or  wealth,  re- 
membering that  with  Godliness  and  contentment  there  is  great 
2-Tin  and  that  there  never  was  a  cloud  so  dark  but  what  had  its 
silver'liuiug,  tinted  with  some  glittering  rays  of  sunlight  and  good 
cheer. 
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Now  we  liHvc  all  gotUMi  tlw  idea, Or  at  least  we  should  Ijuvc,  Ihat 
farm  and  counti'v  life  is  the  ideal  thing.  Therefore,  let  ns  all  try 
to  make  life  more  cheerful  for  ourselves  and  those  around  us.  Let 
us  make  the  world  better  for  our  havrng'  lived  in  it. 


HOUSEHOLD  HY(}IENE. 


By  MRS.  EDW.  HOCKER,   East  Greenville,  Pa. 


In  this  generation  of  intense  activity,  when  the  interests  of  life 
have  become  so  manifold  and  so  widely  varied,  the  position  which 
we  would  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  involves  the  constant 
necessity  of  choosing.  It  involves  the  responsibility  of  mapping  out 
a  definite  course  of  action,  if  one  would  not  be  completely  swamped 
by  the  amount  of  work  which  a  lifetime;  yes,  a  year,  or  even  a  day, 
brings  forth.  It  means  that  every  hour  the  mother  of  a  family  must 
.panse  and  ask  herself:  "Is  this  thing  which  I  am  about  t'o  do  of 
first  importance;  is  it  the  best  I  can  do  for  my  husband,  for  my 
children,  for  the  common  good  of  the  family?  ^Vill  it  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  us,  and  to  our  neighbors,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  the  moment 
only,  and  one  which  may  just  as  well  b(^  passed  by  for  something 
of  more  importance?"  However  much  we  may  diiJer  one  from  an- 
other in  our  opinions  in  regard  to  Avhat  is  necessary  and  what  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  lifework  which  is  before 
us,  there  are  a  few  points,  I  think,  upon  which  we  can  all  find 
common  ground.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  importance  of  the 
effect  which  the  home  life  has  upon  the  community.  There  are 
three  things  essential,  primarily  to  the  happiness  of  the  home,  and 
secondarily  to  the  good  of  the  community,  and  they  are  good  health, 
sound  morals,  and  refined  manners.  Without  good  health  we  all 
know  there  is  but  a  slight  chance  for  happiness ;  Avithout  sound 
morals,  the  individual  as  Avell  as  the  community  is  bound  down  to 
that  Avhich  is  gross  and  unspiritual ;  and  Avithout  good  manners — ■ 
and  in  using  the  term  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  refinement 
of  speech  and  action  and  a  kindly  forebear ance  one  toward  an- 
other— without  Avhich.  I  say,  the  passport  into  genteel  fellowship 
is  foreA^er  lost. 

I  have  been  asked  to  touch  upon  but  one  of  these  essential  points, 
and  as  the  road  Avliich  leads  to  health  is  the  road  which  leads  to 
happiness,  its  guide-posts  are  perhaps  the  most  sought  for  after 
all,  and  therefore  the  hygiene  of  the  household,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  our  children,  is  most  worthy  of  consideration.  . 

In  our  every  day  lives  Ave  neglect  the  very  things  which  have  been 
given  to  us  by  Nature  freely  and  without  cost.  If  we  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  50  cents  a  cubic  foot  for  fresh  air  and  25  cents  a  gallon 
for  pure  Avater.  we  should  be  rushing  hither  and  thither  in  great 
haste  to  buy  them,  and  the  Perkiomen  Railroad  would  increase  its 
freight  service  tomorrow.  But  since  we  can  have  all  we  want  of 
these  commodities,  we  coop  ourselves  up  in  unventilated  houses 
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and  dou'l  bother  whether  we  drink  uf  Nature's  beverage  or  not 
until  the  demands  of  oup  systems  become  so  vigorous  that  we  needs 
must  drink.  Now  it  is  the  mother's  first  duty  to  see  to  it  that  her 
family  are  abundantly  supplied  with  both  fresh  air  and  pure  water. 
I  have  met  with  a  foolish  notion  that  clear,  sparkling  water  bub- 
bles from  our  springs  principally  for  the  purpose  of  scrubbing  cellar 
steps  and  front  porches,  while  the  little  souls  that  are  within  our 
keeping  never  get  a  drink  without  asking  for  it.  And  even  when 
they  ask  for  it,  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  thing  to  stop  working 
long  enough  to  give  it  to  them.  There  is  a  tendency,  I  find,  to  give 
mere  babes  coffee  and  tea  to  drink  at  meal  times,  thus  wrongly 
stimulating  their  tiny  stomachs  and  insuring  future  trouble,  not 
only  to  the  child,  but  to  generations  yet  unborn.  If  there  is  one 
hygienic  gospel  more  than  any  other  which  every  mother  should 
frame,  in  a  golden  frame  and  keep  ever  before  her  eyes,  it  is  the 
gospel  of  Fresh  Air  and  Pure  Water.  A  child  three  years  of  age 
should  have  at  the  very  least  three  glassses  of  water  a  day,  and 
this  amount  increased  as  the  child  grows  older.  Form  the  water- 
drinking  habit— we  form  other  less  desirable  habits  easily  enough, 
and  why  not  this? 

Then  the  fresh  air.   Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  more  healthy 
children  are  in  the  summer  than  they  are  in  the  winter?  Eminent 
authorities  say  that  this  is  because  we  house  our  children  too  much 
during  the  winter.    We  do  not  get  them  accustomed  to  breathing 
cold  air  just  as  they  do  the  warm  air  of  summer.    Of  course,  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  must  ever  guide  the  mother  even  in  so 
simple  a  matter  as  getting  a  child  used  to  all  sorts  of  weather. 
There  are  children  born  with  a  catarrhal  tendency  and  our  change- 
able climate  notoriously  aggravates  this  disease.   Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  exposing  children  prone  to  catarrah  to  our  damp,  misty 
mornings  and  our  raw  night  airs.    A  good  time  for  the  daily  out- 
door exercise  for  small  children  during  the  winter  months  is  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  and  3.    But  out  they  should  go  every  day 
that  the  sun  shines,  and  even  on  cloudy  days  if  they  can  stand  it. 
Then  the  sleeping  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated  and  the  whole 
house  thoroughly  aired  every  day.    There  is  nothing  imaginable 
more  unhealthy  than  the  practice  of  a  Avhole  family  living  m  one 
room  while  the  rest  of  the  first  floor  is  kept  closed  and  darkened 
in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  clean.   Here  we  have  our  choice.   Is  it 
more  important  to  keep  the  parlor  absolutely  spotless  than  it  is 
to  keep  the  children  healthy?    After  that  room  has  been  closed  a 
month,  it  isn't  nice  if  it  is  clean.    It  doesn't  smell  pure  and  sweet, 
and  of  what  use  is  it  anyway?   It  is  lots  better  to  have  the  fresh 
air  circulating  throughout  the  entire  house  and  the  children  circu- 
lating with  it  than  it  is  to  keep  the  children  in  the  kitchen  m  the  . 
hot  steamy  air  made  impure  by  a  mixture  of  odors  from  the  cook- 
ing' washing  and  baking.   You  may  tell  me  that  the  children  can 
stand  it,  that  they  don't  become  sick,  but  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  most  God-like  men  and  women  are  those  who  live  near  to  Na- 
ture's heart  and  use  freely  of  Nature's  unadulterated  foods. 

There  is  another  little  matter,  which  seems  almost  too  common- 
place to  mention,  yet  the  part  which  it  plays  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy  household  is  important.    It  is  the  matter  of  airing  the 
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bed.  pi'operlr.    I  know  Ts  ouifn     ho  w.mld  be  liornblv  ashamed  to 
let  any  one  see  their  beds  not  made  up  by  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the 
mornins-.   Now  in  truth  it  is  much  more  disgraceful  to  make  up  the 
beds  without  giving  them  a  two  or  three  hours  airmg  with  all  the 
windows  in  the  Toom  open  than  it  is  to  let  them  remam  unmade 
Suppose  the  mother  should  be  kept  busy  with  other  things  up  until 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  still,  I  say,  the  family  will  be  gainer 
and  not  the  losers  by  having  the  beds  open.    We  all  ^^^^t 
cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,  but  the  cleanliness  which  keeps 
the  mother  of  a  family  forever  busy  m  scrubbing  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  makes  her  neglect  the  more  important  clean  mess  of 
her  own  and  her  children's  bodies  is  the  cleanlmess  which  is  next 
to  foolhardiness.   In  the  matter  of  food,  there  is  ^^'^^^^^^/o  be  said 
that  I  cannot  do  more  than  merely  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  more 
necessary  points.  In  choosing  food  for  children  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  most  important  years  of  an  individual's  life  are  those 
during  which  the  foundation  is  being  laid.   When  we  build  a  house 
we  are  exceedingly  careful  about  what  sort  of  a  foundation  we  lay, 
becaiise"?  know- that  without  a  good  firm,  base  our  house 

cannot  possibly  withstand  the  storms  of  time    And  so  it  t^^ 
life  of  a  child.   The  vears  up  to  10,  12,  and  14  are  bv  far  the  most 
mportrnt  years  of  his  life.    If  during  this  time  the  foundation  of 
■aTne,  rob^^^^^    healthy  body  is  made,  there  will  be  little  to  fear  from 

*1/makinraXice  of  food  for  the  little  ones,  again,  it  is  safest 
to^tav  close  to  Nature.  Plenty  of  fruits,  eggs,  and  milk  form  a 
most  excellent  diet  Bread  crusts,  which  most  of  us  force  our  chil- 
dren  to  ea  are  too  severe  on  their  little  stomachs,  and  until  the 
S  s  at  least  six  years  old  these  had  better  be  fed  to  the  chickens, 
or  if  economy  demands  it,  they  can  be  used  for  making  bread  pud^ 
dino-s  chicken  fillings  or  ground  into  bread  crumbs.  But,  I  hear 
you  say  eggs  are  expensive!  I  know  they  are,  but  we  have  our 
choice  the  child  not  better  go  without  an  extra  han.  nbboB, 

a  hat  or  something  else  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  have 
Jhe  eggs,  which,  if  properly  prepared,  are  so  easily  digested  and 
will  be  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  little  one.  ,  +^  f^^A 

Far  better  make  the  sacrifice  of  personal  adornment  than  to  eed 
the  children  cheap,  fatty  meats,  ^-^d  mush,  griddle  cakes,  pies 
and  so  on.    If  the  family  means  can  not  possibly  admit  of  an  egg 
a  day  for  each  child,  then  dishes  which  are  composed  largely  of  milk 
:hould  be'substituted.    Let  wheat  b-akfast  foods  take  the  p^a  e 
of  the  fried  mush  or  fried  bread,  and  keep  the  diet  puie,  simple 
aM  nntrSou"    And  above  all.  don't  give  the  oj^ilj-n  a 
anoetizina-  breakfast  which  has  been  standing  on  the  back  ot  the 
Htcherstovrfor  an  hour  or  so.   That  is  why  so  many  children  say 
hlv  don  t  want  any  breakfast.   I  am  sure  most  of  -  .;ou  d  rather 
0  0  'hunorv  than  eat  food  presented  in  this  way.    It  is  a  gi eat  mis 
take   moi-eovfe^  to  humor  children  and  let  them  go  without  the 
;'r  per  amount  of  food  at  breakfast  time^    The  stomach  requires 
refreshment  in  the  morning  and  should  have  it.  ^iJ^l'^.^^^^^^ 
mother  say  that  she  gave  her  three-year-old  ^aby  coffee  for  b^^^^^^ 
fn^t  because  the  child  would  have  it.   She  saw  the  rest  ot  the  lamiiy 
drSking  coffee  and  mother  seemed  to  think  there  was  no  escape- 
child  surely  must  have  it.    A  statement  of  this  sort  always 


provokes  iudignatiou  within  me.  We  are  responsible  for  our  chil- 
dren. If  we  let  them  have  their  own  way  in  things  that  are  harm- 
ful to  them,  we  alone  are  to  blame,  not  the  child  for  wanting  the 
harmful  thing.  If  a  tiny  babe  cries  for  a  red-hot  kerosene  lamp 
we  do  not  give  it  to  him  because  it  would  likely  result  in  his  death. 
Why,  then,  should  we  allow  the  children  to  take  their  lives  in  their 
own  hands  by  allowing  them  to  eat  Avhatever  they  want  when  we 
know  that  it  will  result  in  ill  health  and  unhappiness. 

Newill  Dwight  Hillis,  in  his  Quest  of  Happiness,  says  that  wealth 
begins  when  we  are  able  to  buy  two  coats  and  need  only  one,  and 
herein  lies  a  fine  discrimination.  If  we  were  to  get  what  we  need 
instead  of  what  we  want  we  should  soon  find  that  we  could  have 
many  more  of  the  really  essential  things.  But  that  is  where  we 
don't  play  fair.  We  would  have  the  appearance  of  being  rich,  when 
we  are  not.  That's  where  we  cheat!  However,  we  cheat  ourselves 
more  than  we  can  possibl}-  cheat  those  who  can  judge  us  by  ex- 
ternal appearances  only.  We  cheat  our  bodies  and  make  tliem  weak 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  great  abundance  of  clothes.  We  cheat  our 
immortal  souls  by  wasting  the  time  and  energy  in  buying,  sewing, 
worrying  and  fussing,  that  might  be  better  put  to  our  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  We  forget  that  the  true  measure  of  a 
man  never  did  and  never  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  his  ma- 
terial possessions. 

Therefore,  in  building  the  foundation  for  our  children  let  us  do 
away  with  the  useless  and  harmful  things.  Let  us  teach  them 
the  importance  of  perfect  health,  and  set  them  a  good  example  by 
being  careful  ourselves  in  the  matters  of  diet,  personal  cleanliness, 
and  moderate  living. 


VALUE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HOME. 


By  MRS.  A.  W.  RICKETTS,  Derapseytown,  Pa. 


As  the  reservoir  which  supplies  the  city  with  water  is  placed  on 
a  hill,  so  our  boys  and  girls  should  be  reared  in  homes  having  an 
atmosphere  of  the  highest  tones,  mentally  and  spiritually.  As  any 
one  may  prove,  water  v^'ill  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  hence 
education  in  the  home  is  of  i>rime  importance.  The  home  is  the 
place  where  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life  is  spent,  the  time 
when  his  mind  is  in  a  plastic  state  and  impressions  received  then 
are  hard  to  erase.  Luring  this  period  in  life  he  is  getting  his  im- 
pression of  the  material  world.  He  learns  by  example  to  love  or 
fear  and  to  expect  love  or  hate  from  others.  He  forms  his  idea  of 
religion,  and  the  idea  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  will  determine 
the  character  of  his  dealings  with  his  playmates  and  later  with  his 
fellowmen.   As — 

"Man  is  but  a  boy  grown  tall, 
Hearts  don't  change  much  after  all." 


By  closely  observing  a  number  of  children,  we  may  A-ery  soon 
see  the  result  of  the  home  environment.  If  the  father  and  the 
mother  feel  that  the  human  family  in  general  are  their  enemies,  the 
little  one  will  manifest  this  in  his  selfish  actions  and  overbearing 
disposition.  But  if  a  child  has  learned  by  example  that  his  worst 
enemy  is  himself  and  that  self-control  is  the  thing  of  importance, 
he  will  show  its  result  in  his  manner  towcird  his  playmates. 

How  to  put  the  higher  self  in  control  is  not  an  easy  lesson  to 
learn;  but  its  mastery  means  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings, 
health,  and  in  cases  where  health  is  denied  it  means  the  ability  to 
bear  bodily  pain  victoriously. 

The  home,  rather  than  the  church,  is  the  natural  place  for  re- 
ligious training,  while  the  child  is  quite  young.    Given  a  genera- 
tion trained  religiously  with  the  proper  development  of  mind  and 
muscle  and  the  race  of  nervous  invalids  would  soon  die  out.  Edu- 
cation is  the  mastery  of  self.    Solomon  said  "He  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."   The  child  gets  this 
principle,  not  by  precept,  although  precepts  are  good,  but  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home.    The  character  of  this  atmosphere  or 
environment  is  determined  by  all  the  experiences  of  the  father  and 
mother  who  reign  supreme  in  that  home.    This  experience  deter- 
mines the  point  of  view  of  the  parents,  and  how  whole-souled,  true 
and  unselfish  they  should  be.    If  parents  do  not  lead  true  lives, 
according  to  their  teachings,  their  children  will  sometime  discover 
their  deception  and  will  unconsciously  reflect  the  life  of  the  parents. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  enter  a  home  and  feel  a  harmonious  atmos- 
phere.   The  benediction  that  falls  upon  the  homes  of  our  country 
is  like  the  gentle  rain  that  descends  among  the  hills.    A  thousand 
springs  are  fuller  afterw^ard,  and  along  the  banks  of  a  thousand 
streamlets  flowing  through  the  valleys  the  grass  is  greener  and 
the  flowers  pour  out  richer  fragrance.   Homes  are  the  springs  among 
the  hills  ^'hose  many  streamlets,  uniting,  form,  like  great  rivers, 
society,  the  community,  the  nation,  the  church.    If  the  springs  run 
low  the  rivers  waste,  if  they  pour  out  bounteous  currents  the  rivers 
are  full.    If  the  springs  are  pure  the  rivers  are  clear  like  crystal; 
if  they  are  foul,  the  rivers  are  defiled.    A  curse  upon  homes  sends 
a  poisoning  blight  everywhere;  a  blessing  sends  healing  and  new 
life  into  every  channel.   Homes  are  the  divinely  ordained  fountains 
of  life.    It  is  not  by  accident  that  men  live  in  families  rather  than 
solitarily.    The  human  race  began  in  a  family  and  Eden  was  a 
home.    The  divine  blessing  has  ever  rested  upon  nations  and  com- 
munities just  in  the  measure  in  which  they  have  kept  marriage  and 
the  home  pure  and  holy,  and  blight  and' curse  have  come  just  in 
the  measure  in  which  they  have  dishonored  marriage  and  torn  dowai 
th^"  sacred  walls  of  home. 

Home  should  be  a  jylace  w  licre  father,  mother  and  children  can 
meet  around  one  talilc  and  tfll  the  tlioughts  of  the  heart,  knowing 
that  as  one  rises  all  will  rise  and  also,  sad  but  true,  if  one  should 
fall  they  all  fall.  Cliildren  should  be  taught  reverence  for  law.  The 
mother  who  is  educated  and  has  a  strong  character,  who  will  guide 
her  child  with  a  firm  hand,  is  having  a  greater  influence  than  the 
Senator  who  finds  it  necessary  to  legislate  to  cause  that  child  to 
control  himself  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  The  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  home,  state,  nation  and  the  world.  If 
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every  motliei-  would  rear  the  cliild  iu  the  waj  which  she  know« 
will  be  conducive  to  the  child's  good  then,  and  twenty  years  later, 
she  would  not  need  to  be  asking  for  power  to  legislate. 

The  sooner  women  learn  that  legislation  never  has  done  good  and 
never  will  do  good  only  as  protectors,  and  will  do  their  duty  m  the 
home  by  educating,  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  m  our  boys  and 
Ims,  will  America  become  better.  A  teacher  in  a  school  can  soon 
discover  those  children  who  come  from  homes  where  cheap  novels, 
are  read  and  the  latest  gossip  forms  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 
How  much  easier  would  be  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  how  muc-h 
more  they  could  accomplish  in  helping  children  who  come  fiom 

''*^A?we  arTCTeatures  of  environment  and  are  in  the  home  during 
that  period  in  life,  when  we  are  most  susceptible  to  it,  education 
n  the'^home  is  more  important  for  the  individual  than  -  the  ^ho^^^^^ 
Our  farm  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  the  home-makers  of  the  future 
have  inst  as  much  need  of  an  education  as  they  who  follow  any 
other  Cation  in  life.  During  the  last  twenty-^Bve  years  there  has 
been  a  revolution  in  farm  methods.  When  land  could  be  had  for  a 
?ew  dollars  per  acre  it  was  enough  to  skim  tbe  crjam  of  ^a  large 
number  of  acres,  but  with  land  worth  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun 
Sred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre  every  furrow  must  be  worked  for 
fts  maximum  yield.  Thus  year  by  year  it  has  become  more  neces- 
sary for  a  farmer  to  be  a  man  of  capital  and  a  man  of  thrifty  m- 

'"E^eiTstate  has  its  college  of  agriculture,  but  the  number  of 
students  who  have  taken  advantage  is  pitifully  small.  So  much  of 
?hrfarm  work  formerly  done  by  hand  implements  is  now  being 
done  by  racMnery  that  the  same  amount  of  work  may  now  be 
acJomplished  in  one-half  the  time.  Increased  leisure,  abetted  by 
ruJ7deHvery  of  mails,  is  making  the  modern  farmer  a  reader  and 

LefouJ^farm  boys  and  girls  become  broad-minded.  On  the  men 
an^Lmen  of  our  land  res'ts  the  future  of  the  State,  f -e J^-- 
is  Queen  in  the  home,  mav  she  train  her  son  to  be  first  of  all  a 
man  and  he  will  represent  her  in  the  political  world,  /he  ^^en 
who  remain  at  home,  doing  those  things  which  seem  to  be  so  lit^ 
t^e  appreciated,  but  which  mean  so  much,  may  be  compared  to 
"The  Weavers." 


WHAT  A  GIRL  SHOULD  KNOW. 


By  SUSAN  M.  RUNNINGBR,  Utica,  Pa. 


The  question  of  what  a  girl  should  know  is  a  very  complex  one 
for  many  are  the  demands  made  upon  womanhood  at  the  present 
time    If  I  were  to  read  a  paper  stating  the  things  that  according 
to  my  judgment  a  girl  should  know,  I  suppose  everybody  m  the 
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audience  would  be  able  to  suggest  something  I  had  left  out.  T 
shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them,  but  will  deal  with  a  few 
things  that  seem  quite  essential. 

Emerson  says  "that  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  himself  a*  much  as 
he  can  enjoy,  and  it  is  worth  to  others  as  much  as  he  can  do." 
Knowledge  certainly  tends  to  make  life  of  worth  to  one's  self  and 
to  others.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  method,  we  will  try  to  consider 
the  question  of  what  a  girl  should  know  in  the  two  phases,  though 
a  dividing  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  them. 

What  a  girl  should  know  in  order  that  she  may  enjoy  life  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  her  environment;  but  we  will  consider  some 
of  the  things  the  ordinary  girl  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
especially  what  the  farmer's  daughter  should  know,  in  order  that 
she  may  be  happy.  She  should,  of  course,  have  a  good  education, 
should  have  the  advantage  of  all  that  the  common  school  and 
the  High  School  can  give  her,  with  just  as  many  additions  as  she 
can  possibly  afford;  the  more  the  better,  for  if  there  is  any  woman 
to  whom  a  liberal  education  can  bring  happiness,  it  is,  I  flrnaly 
believe,  the  woman  who  spends  her  life  on  a  farm.  She  is  denied 
society  much  more  than  her' sister  who  lives  in  the  city.  Much  of 
the  time  her  work  keeps  her  hands  occupied,  but  in  the  quiet  of 
her  country  home  she  has  opportunities  for  thought  that  the  city 
woman  might  envy. 

A  girl  should  learn  to  appreciate  Nature,  and  the  country  girl 
certainly  has  advantage  of  opportunity  in  this  respect.  Happy  is 
she  who  is  taught  to  enjoy  something  of  the  beauty  of  garden, 
field,  and  forest,  of  valley,  brook  and  hill;  who  is  not  as  one  having 
eyes,  but  sees  not  the  wonderful  things  spread  before  her,  or  as 
one  having  ears  but  hears  not  the  music.  Nature  furnishes  to  all 
who  will  listen.  Some  see  and  hear  and  enjoy;  others  do  not  care 
to  look  or  to  listen.  Wordsworth,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  latter 
class  of  people,  said: 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  simple  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

And  Mrs.  Browning,  of  those  who  do  see: 

"Earth's  crammed  with  heaven, 

And  every  common  busli  aflame  with  God, 

Tho'  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes." 

We  have  in  our  school-room  a  small  copy  of  a  picture  by  Breton 
called  "The  Song  of  the  Lark."  It  represents  a  peasant  girl  going 
out  to  work  in  the  fields  in  the  early  morning.  Poorly  clad,  bare- 
footed, she  carries  a  sickle  in  her  hand  Avith  which  she  expects  to 
work  all  day,  yet  her  face  is  aglow  with  the  keenest  pleasure,  as 
she  stops  and  with  upturned  gaze  listens  to  the  song  of  the  lark. 
The  artist's  own  soul  must  often  have  been  thrilled  with  bird  song, 
or  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  picture  a  face  so  pathetically 
rapturous,  a  face  that  seems  to  have  in  it  a  whole  thanksgiving 
service. 

Must  a  person  be  educated  in  order  to  appreciate  the  charms  of 
nature?    I  think  so,  in  a  measure  at  least.    To  those  who  are  born 
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witli  a  love  for  thes«^  tilings,  f^peeial  knowU'dge  couceruiiig  tlieiii 
adds  to  the  pleasure  to  be  gotten  out  of  them.  We  enjoy  a  cloud 
01'  a  flower  a  little  better  if  we  know  its  name,  and  we  are  more 
delighted  with  the  thrill  of  a  bird  if  we  know  what  particular  song- 
ster is  entertaining  us.  To  those  who  have  no  special  tendencies 
in  this  direction,  a  little  training  is  of  great  importance.  A  little 
of  such  training  in  our  schools  may  bring  much  pleasure  to  the 
lives  of  the  future  men  and  women,  may  help  thenl  to  see  beauties 
they  might  otherwise  overlook,  or  be  charmed  with  harmonies  they 
might  otherwise  not  notice.  Blessed  is  the  hand  that  prepares- 
a  pleasure  for  a  child,  and  surely  thrice  blessed  is  he  who  opens 
the  way  for  a  pleasure  that  lasts  through  all  the  coming  years. 

Almost  as  profuse  as  Mother  Nature  is  with  her  gifts,  are  the 
products  of  the  printing  press.  Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no 
ei\d.  The  girl  of  today  enjoys  privileges  along  this  line  that  her 
grandmother  never  dreamed'  of.  A  few  generations  ago  it  was  only 
the  rich  who  could  buy  many  books.  Now  the  very  best  of  litera- 
ture is  within  the  reach  of  everybody  that  really  wants  it.  Tools 
and  labor-saving  devices  have  brought  more  leisure  to  the  home,  so 
that  the  daughter  may  read  much,  and  she  should  know  how  to 
choose  her  reading  material. 

The  most  helpful  books  are  those  which  make  us  stronger  and 
better,  i^ome  ought  never  to  be  read  because  they  do  not  help 
in  any  way,  and  may  be  positively  harmful.  Others  as  a  recreation 
are  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  and  laid  away,  while  still  others  are  to 
be  read  and  enjoyed  and  read  again  and  again,  each  time  affording 
pleasure  and  profit.  There  are  many-  books  that  we  want  to  read 
once,  but  there  are  a  few  that  we  want  for  life-long  friends,  and 
these  do  us  more  good  than  the  many. 

If  a  girl  would  memorize  many  of  the  beautiful  things  she  reads 
she  wili  find  that  it  is  storing  up  treasures  for  future  use.  In  after 
years  they  Avill  recur  to  her  with  new  meaning  and  beauty.  They 
may  lighten  many  a  care;  they  may  give  strength  and  courage  when 
failure  seems  not  far  off,  and  when  shall  come  the  evening  time 
of  life  with  its  leisure  for  contemplation,  these  precious  thoughts 
learned  in  girlhood  will  come  like  so  many  messengers  of  peace  and 
comfort,  for  truly  what  is  put  into  the  first  of  life  is  put  into  the 
whole  life. 

An  old  lady  who  had  from  her  girlhood  read  the  Bible  througii 
every  year  and  Avho  had  become  blind,  said  that  she  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  thinking  over  the  portions  she  could  remember,  often  recalling 
whole  chapters.  ''I  am  never  quite  alone,"  she  would  say.  "I  can 
always  think." 

"Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumbered 

Birds  and  blossoms  many  numbered; 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered, 

Gather,  then  each  flower  that  grows. 
While  the  young  heart  overflows, 

To  embrace  that  tent  of  snow." 

A  girl  should  learn  to  appreciate  her  mother  and  should  never 
lose  that  sense  of  close  companionship  she  had  when  she  was  a 
child.  Many  a  girl  imagines  because  she  has  had  better  advantages 
that  she  knows  more  than  her  mother  does,  feels  that  her  interests 
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are  sepaiate,  and  chooses  for  her  closest  frieud  or  chum  some  girl 
whom  she  thinks  will  imderstaud  her  better  aud  will  be  a  more 
congenial  companion.  There  are  a  few  years  in  the  average  girl's 
life  in  which  there  is  a  real  danger  here.  If  every  girl  could  only 
realize  lioAv  much  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  life  depends  upon 
her  choice  of  comparuions  she  would  save  herself  future  trouble 
and  her  parents  an  inliuite  amount  of  anxiety.  That  she  knows 
more  than  her  mother  is  a  delusion  that  the  passing  years  will  cer- 
tainly take  away.  In  after  years  she  will  kno\\-  that  her  mother 
was  her  best  frieud  who  understood  her  better  than  any  other  could, 
who  loved  her  as  only  a  motlier  could  love,  and  from  the  wealth 
of  hei'  wisdom  and  experience  was  able  to  give  her  sound  advice 
^Ve  often  think  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  begin 
a  new  life  with  the  experience  we  have  had  in  this,  but  as  this 
is  impossible,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  learn  from  the  experience 
ol  others.  The  girl  who  does  so  will  be  happy,  while  she  who  will 
not,  be  so  guided  may  have  to  suffer  many  trials,  all  the  more  bitter 
because  they  might  have  been  avoided. 

A  girl's  liappiness  depends  more  or  les,s  upon  her  wardrobe. 
Some,  no  doubt,  carry  this  matter  to  extremes,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  happy  unless  they  are  as  well  dressed  as  the  wealthiest  of 
their  friends.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  for  a  girl  to 
dress  properly  and  within  her  means,  especially  if  her  allowance  for 
clothing  is  a  small  one.  Since  it  is  important  for  a  girl  to  know 
how  to  spend  money  wisely,  the  thoughtful  mother  will  allow  her 
daughters  to  help  at  least  wi(h  the  buying  of  her  clothes.  Many 
a  young  woman  assumes  the  responsibility  of  homemaker  without 
knowing  the  first  principles  of  a  wise  expenditure  of  money.  While 
such  a  state  of  affairs  is  discouraging  to  the  rich,  it  is  disastrous 
to  the  poor.  Many  a  woman  can  dress  herself  and  her  children 
-upon  what  her  neiglabors  spends  for  dress  alone  and  be  the  better 
attired  of  the  two.  A  girl  should  always  dress  within  her  means. 
She  should  not  give  the  subject  too  much  of  her  attention,  uegle(>ting 
tbe  adornment  of  her  mind  that  her  body  may  be  decked  out  in 
the  latest  fashion.  The  really  well-dressed  girl  is  the  one  whose 
apparel  costs  no  more  than  lier  purse  or  her  father's  purse  can 
buy,  whose  dress  is  neat,  modest,  sensible,  and  little  likely  to  at- 
tract attention.  How  to  make  a  good  appearance  with  a  small  ex- 
penditure of  money  is  a  problem  with  many  girls  and  women.  It 
is  well  to  spend  that  little  wisely,  but  exceedingly  foolish  to  try 
to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  dress  with  our  richer  neighbors. 

One  of  the  instructors  at  our  county  institute  quoted  Sir  Mat- 
thew Arnold  as  saying  that  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  and 
said  that  no  matter  what  else  a  pupil  learns,  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  properly  conduct  himself  is  of  first  importance.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  every  girl  should  know  how  to  conduct  herself 
properly  wherever  slie  may  be.  While  we  believe  that  every  useful 
thing  a  girl  learns  has  an  influence  over  her  actions,  still  there  are 
certain  rules  of  conduct  especially  helpful  in  showing  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  under  different  circumstances.  It  would  be  well 
for  every  girl  to  read  booifs  of  etiquette,  but  there  is  one  infallible 
rule  given  by  the  Great  Teacher  many  centuries  ago,  that  golden 
rule  of  conduct  which  asks  us  to  treat  others  as  we  would  be 
treated  by  them.    No  girl  who  takes  this  rule  for  her  guide  is 
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going  to  be  a  failure  socially.  If  she  wishes  to  be  greeted  in  a  quiet, 
cordial  manner  she  will  greet  others  so.  If  she  does  not  like  rude- 
ness and  selfishness  in  others  she  will  try  to  eliminate  them  from 
her  own  life;  if  kind  words  fall  soothingly  upon  her  own  ears,  she 
will  endeavor  to  speak  kindly;  if  she  does  not  want  to  be  harshly 
judged  for  mistakes  she  may  have  made,  she  will  be  lenient  in  her 
judgments  of  others.  If  she  v/ants  people  to  think  kindly  of  her 
she  will  endeavor  to  think  kindly  of  them;  she  will  show  a  ready 
sympathy  for  the  unfortuuate,  the  invalid,  for  all  who  are  not  so 
strong  so  happv,  or  So  fortunate  as  she.  Her  attitude  toward  the 
aged  will  be  kind  and  respectful.  The  girl  who  can  bring  her  con- 
duct up  to  this  standard  Avill  be  the  girl  whom  everybody  will  want 
to  know,  and  with  whom  a  close  acquaintance  brings  no  disappoint- 
ment. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  the  world's  work  must  be  done  by  women, 
a  girl  should  learn  early  in  life  that  much  depends  upon  her.  She 
should  be  taught  to  take  serious  views  of  life,  not  that  her  youthful 
joyousness  may  be  lessened— would  that  she  might  talve  much  of 
it'with  her  all'the  way— but  that  she  may  grow  strong  to  meet  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  will  surely  come. 

Woman  is  the  maker  of  the  home;  through  her  it  is  happy  or 
miserable,  according  as  she  is  equipped  or  not  equipped,  for  the 
noblest  work  in  the  province  of  woman.   Whoever  it  Avas  who  said 
that  because  God  conld  not  be  in  every  place  at  once,  and  so  he 
made  mothers  realize  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood  and  paid 
woman  a  beautiful  compliment.    Since  the  girls  of  the  present  are 
to  be  the  makers  of  the  future  homes,  they  should  have  instruction 
and  as  much  experience  as  they  can  get  in  the  art  of  housekeeping. 
Girls  should  learn  while  very  young  to  assist  with  the  work  m  the 
home    It  serves  a  double  purpose,  that  of  lightening  the  mother  s 
cares  and  that  of  educating  the  daughter.   Such  an  education  will 
be  likely  to  be  of  more  value  to  her  in  after  life  than  would  be 
music  and  painting  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  that  girls 
hold  dear.   These  are  well  in  their  way  and  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  home  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  home-makers.  Yet 
girls  too  often  attach  too  much  importance  to  them,  crowding 
out  the  more  homelv  accomplishments  which  go  to  make  a  good 
housekeeping  possible.    People  want  entertainment  occasionally; 
they  must  be  fM  and  clothed  all  the  time.    A  girl  who  can  cook 
good,  wholesome,  appetizing  food  can  certainly  count  on  being  ot 
use  in  the  world,  for  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  mankind  and 
even  of  womankind  depends  upon  the  way  the  cooking  is  done. 

And  then  there  is  sewing;  of  course  every  girl  ought  to  learn  to 
sew  and  well  enough  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  garments.  If  she  will 
do  so  she  will  find  it  an  accomplishment  that  will  save  her  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble  to  say  nothing  of  expense.  Now,  do  not  say 
that  every  girl  ought  to  make  her  own  clothes,  but  that  girls, 
especially  those  of  moderate  means,  should  know  how  to  do  so  if 
it  were  necessary. 

I  fear  this  paper  is  already  too  long,  though  many  of  the  things 
that  a  girl  should  know  have  been  omitted;  but  if  she,  having  availed 
herself  "of  all  possible  school  advantages,  learns  to  appreciate  nature, 
to  enjoy  good  literature,  to  choose  proper  companions  and  be  guided 
by  her' mother,  to  spend  her  money  wisely,  to  order  her  conduct 
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earefully,  to  manage  a  household  efficieutlj,  she  will  be  fairly  well 
equipped  for  what  the  future  may  bring.  Her  keenest  delight  will 
grow  out  of  her  work  and  her  life  will  be  worth  much  to  herself 
and  to  all  who  know  her. 

We  have  too  much,  perhaps,  considered  the  education  of  the  girl 
looking  toward  her  future  enjoyment  and  responsibilities,  and  have 
made  but  slight  mention  of  here  present  work  and  worth  in  the 
world.  I  tind  this  though t  very  beautifully  expressed  in  a  poem 
called  "The  Realm  of  the  Girl"  i)ublished  in  a  recent  educational 
paper: 

"  'Tis  the  kingdom  of  all  that  is  gracious, 

And  all  that  is  lovely  and  sweet; 
Of  realms  in  the  fairyland  spacious, 

Where  knighthood  and  maidenhood  meet. 
And  things  that  are  lovely  and  pleasant 

Unknown  to  the  boor  and  the  churl. 
For  the  queen  on  her  throne  or  the  peasant. 

All  this  is  the  realm  of  the  girl. 

"  The  bright  gleaming  land  of  romances. 

Of  dreams  in  the  night  and  the  day; 
All  musings  and  exquisite  fancies, 

All  kindness  done  by  the  way. 
AH  goodness  and  gentle  behaving, 

And  quiet  more  sweet  than  the  whirl, 
For  ministeries  lovely  still  craving, 

All  this  is=  the  lealm.  of  the  girl. 

"  To  furnish  the  heart  like  a  palace 

With  thoughts  that  are  lovely  and  kind. 
To  raise  to  the  thirsty  love's  chalice. 

The  hearts  that  are  broken  to  bind; 
To  lighten  the  home  with  her  beauty. 

The  banner  of  love  to  unfurl. 
To  keep  alive  faith,  hope,  and  duty, 

All  this  is  the  realm  of  the  girl. 

"All  things  that  are  winsome  and  tender, 

All  things  that  are  bought  not  nor  sold, 
And  all  that  her  nature  can  lend  her. 

Of  wealth  beyond  rubies  and  gold. 
That  cannot  be  bought  but  by  merit, 

Nor  had  for  the  price  of  the  pearl. 
All  this  may  a  maiden  inherit. 

All  this  is  the  realm  of  the  girl.  " 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 


By  MRS.   A.  L.   SQUIRES,   Townville,  Pa. 


In  the  days  of  long  ago  we  used  to  write  in  our  copy-book  this 
sentence,  ''Knowledge  is  power,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
old  adage  still  holds  true  and  that  knowledge  of  one  sort  or  another 
is  the  key  that  turns  the  bolt  of  success.  Education  primarily 
means  the  training  and  development  which  begins  at  birth  and 
ends  only  when  we  leave  this  earthly  home.  Very  great  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  to  whom  the  duty  falls  of  molding  the  character 
of  the  next  generation. 
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The  first  Hue  of  education  to  which  a  child  is  iutroduced  is  the 
physical,  which  begius  at  birth  and  is  administered  daily  and  un- 
ceasingly. If  a  child  is  physically  perfect,  it  is  a  mothers  first  duty 
to  see  that  it  is  kept  so.  Many  a  child  or  grown  person  can  thank 
a  careless  mother  for  physical  imperfections.  Real  deformities  can- 
not, of  course,  be  cured  by  home  treatment,  but  many  may  be 
lessened.  Manv  people  have  protruding  or  ill-shaped  ears,  or  mis- 
shapen jaws,  stoop  shoulders,  bow  legs,  and  other  blemishes  which 
miglit  have  been  avoided  by  care  in  their  early  childhood.  As  a 
child  orows  older  and  begins  to  assume  part  of  the  duties  of  home, 
he  is  sometimes  allowed  to  do  some  certain  kind  of  work  until  one 
set  of  muscles  becomes  much  more  developed  than  others,  thus 
making  an  ill-shaped  body.  One  example  of  this  we  all  know;  that 
of  a  young  girl  who  has  been  allowed  to  carry  heavy  children  until 
one  side  is  larger  than  the  orher;  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other;  the  same  being  true  of  the  hips.  The  work  perhaps  was 
not  too  hard  for  the  growing  girl,  but  one  kind  carried  to  excess. 
Daily  practice  in  carrying  the  head  erect,  the  shoulders  in  proper 
■  position  and  the  whole  body  in  proper  poise,  will  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  appearance  of  a  young  person.  Rome  may  think  this  putting 
too- much  stress  on  appearance;  but  believe  me  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
is  apparently  healthv,  strong  and  well,  will,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  have  the  advantage  over  one  who  rambles  along  stoop  shoul- 
dered'and  careless  of  attitude  and  manner. 

We  have  placed  the  physical  training  first,  but  m  a  very  short 
lime  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  mental  faculties  into  con- 
sideration also.  It  is  true  that  most  children  are  sent  to  school 
at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  and  happy  the  child  whose  teacher 
combines  the  teacher  and  mother  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  be  a  good 
primary  teacher.  Take  notice  of  that  word  good.  Not  many  farmers 
would  trust  a  boy  of  whom  thev  knew  but  little  to  break  a  valuable 
colt  Are  not  your  children  as  valuable  as  a  horse?  But  we  are 
not  discussing  school  at  the  present  time  so  pardon  the  digression. 

When  a  child  becomes  of  school  age  or  before,  comes  the  call  for 
stories  and  these  the  busy  mother  must  find  time  to  supply  and 
at  no  time  in  the  child's  life  can  it  be  impressed  with  lessons  to 
be  leorned  from  good  literature.  But  this  time  is  soon  gone  and 
the  period  succeeds  when  tasks  of  furnishing  suitable  reading  tor 
the  young  is  before  us.  Happily,  in  this  day  of  cheap  magazines 
and  books,  this  want  can  be  easily  supplied.  When  I  use  the  word 
"cheap"  I  don't  mean  cheap  in  quality,  but  price,  and  nearly  every 
school  is  provided  with  a  library.  The  utmost  care  however  must 
be  used  that  no  book  unfit  for  children  finds  its  way  into  the  home, 
for  a  bad  book  is  as  bad  as  a  bad  person  for  company. 
-  The  ability  of  all  to  attend  the  public  schools  need  hardly  be 
nuestioned-  but  let  not  those  who  cannot  attend  school  as  long 
as  thev  wish  become  discouraged  by  this  fact,  but  take  courage 
and  hope  from  the  long  list  of  names  of  people  who  have  become 
educated  with  very  limited  advantages.  The  first  one  you  will 
think  of  is  perhaps,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  desire  for  knowledge 
and  persistance  of  purpose  placed  him  in  the  highest  position  our 
nation  his  the  power  to  bestow.  We  might  add  a  long  list  of 
names  of  those  who  have  become  educated  by  strong  efforts  under 
discouraging  conditions,  but  no  matter  in  what  gi-ade  of  learning, 
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or  what  position  in  society,  the  first  aud  greatest  thing  for  a  parent 
to  do  along  this  line  is  to  show  an  interest  in  what  the  child  is 
doing,  aiding  in  every  way  possible,  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
them.  Parents,  don't  let  your  children  drift  away  from  you; 
you  need  them  and  they  need  you. 

The  moral  side  of  education  is  not  by  any  means  the  least  im- 
portant side.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul.  Real  true  religion  should  be  taught 
every  day  by  example  and  precept.  By  this  we  mean,  teach  the 
child  to  be  honest,  truthful  and  unseffish  and  "as  night  follows 
day"  he  cannot  be  false  to  any  man.  Teach  them  reverence  for  old 
age  and  sacred  things — to  be  clean  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

There  is  yet  another  line  of  education  than  those  spoken,  that  is 
the  line  of  home  making  which  is  and  should  be,  the  highest  posi- 
tion to  which  mortals  can  attain.  Let  the  daughter  learn  house- 
keeping in  all  its  branches;  how  to  make  a  bed  that  can  be  slept 
in;  bread  that  can  be  eaten;  clothes  that  can  be  worn; -sweep  a 
room  properly  and  dozens  of  other  duties  which  come  to  hand  in 
'  a  housekeeper's  life.  Let  these  be  learned  thoroughly  then  all  the 
accomplishments  you  wish  may  be  added  and  the  daughter  is  master 
of  the  situation  in  whatever  position  the  fates  may  place  her, 
be  it  a  poor  man's  cottage  or  a  rich  man's  palace.  Or,  if  she  be  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  her  afflnity,  hxit  belongs  to  the  growing 
ranks  of  barhelor  girls,  still  the  knowledge  is  hers  and  gives  her 
the  power  over  others,  for  has  not  the  poet  said: 

"We  may  live  without  poeti'y,  music  and  art, 
We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without  heart, 

We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without  books. 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks." 

The  boys  should  not  be  forgotten  when  it  comes  to  work  in  the 
house  and  on  the  farm.  Teach  them  to  cook  a  meal  and  make  a 
bed,  it  won't  hurt  them  any  aud  some  woman  may  rise  to  call  you 
blessed  for  so  doing.  Teach  them  to  be  clean,  honest,  upright  men, 
that  the  world  may  be  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it  and 
believe  me  you  have  done  as  great  a  ^york  as  any  political  worker 
or  reformer. 


THE  VALUE  OE  EDUCATIONAL  SENTIMENT  IN  A  COM- 
MUNITY. 


By  W.  A.  PETERS,  Utica,  Pa. 


The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  subject  is,  that  educational 
sentiment  has  a  value.  And  the  subject  being  such  a  broad  one 
and  <iiii'  time  somewliat  limited,  il  will  be  necessary  to  confine  our 
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remarks  to  a  lew  of  what  we  coiisider  the  most  vital  questions 
which  the  subject  suggests.  We  can  thiuli;  of  no  condition  in  life 
in  which  a  high  educational  standard  is  not  of  the  greatest  value 
to  anv  community.  Let  us  turn  to  history,  briefly  for  a  few  illustra- 
tions' of  how  a  general  sentiment  affects  a  nation.  Occasionally, 
some  seemingly  trival  event  has  changed  the  history  of  a  nation, 
but  at  present,'  as  well  as  in  the  past,  all  great  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  change  of  sentiment  among  the  people. 

Alexander  and  liis  Macedonian  followers  burned  with  the  desire 
of  conquest,  and  this  sentiment  enabled  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
conquer  the  then  known  woild.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Jew  to 
present  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  His  every  act  is  made  to  conform 
with  this  main  idea,  and,  whatever  successes  have  come  to  the 
Jewish  people  is  attributable  to"  the  fact  that  they  have  been  true 
to  their  religious  sentiment.  Hreece  developed  a  sentiment  for  art 
and  learning,  and,  by  means  of  this  sentiment  she  reached  an  in- 
tellectual culture  which  is  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  nations 
of  modern  times.  Kome  developed  a  love  for  wai-  and  this  passion 
was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  until  finally.,  she  became  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  In  Medieviil  times,  the  belief  that  the  Mohom- 
madans  should  not  have  jjossession  of  the  Holy  Land  became  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  European  nations.  This  sentiment  caused 
the  Crusades  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives.  We 
might  cite  a  great  many  more  examples  of  this  kind,  but  it  seems 
entirely  unnecessary  as  enough  has  been  said  to  sliow  that,  when  a 
certain  sentiment  takes  possession  of  a  people,  their  future  for 
good  or  evil  is  determined.  The  sentiment  of  Alexander  and  his 
followers  was  for  conquest;  they  succeeded,  but  the  power  of  the 
Macedonian  soon  passed  awav.  The  sentiment  of  the  Komaiis  was 
love  of  war;  thev  accomplished  their  end,  but  ^Ye  remember  them 
chieflv  for  their  'cruelty  and  corruption.  But  the  sentiment  of  the 
Greeks  was  an  educational  one  and  Greece  and  her  immortal  sons 
will  always  be  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world. 

These  are  historical  facts;  and  since  it  is  true  that  the  future 
life  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  is.^so  affected  by  the  sentiment  of 
its  people,  how  miich  more,  then  is  this  true  of  a  single  community. 
In  proof  of  this  statement,  let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples 
of  the  value  of  educational  sentiment  in  communities  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Utioa.  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  in  mind-  two  townshrj)s  each  -maintain- 
ing a  high  school.  In  the  one  township,  the  people  are  opposed  to 
the  school  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  hinder  its  progress. 
The  parents  being  careless  causes  the  pupils  to  be  without  ambition, 
and  hence  are  not  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  fit  them- 
selves for  graduation.  In  the  adjoining  township,  the  patrons  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  school.  Parents,  directors,  and  teachers 
meet  monthly  to  discuss  plans  for  the  advancement  of  their  schools. 
Now  note  the  contrast  in  work  being  accomplished  in  these  two 
communities.  Last  year  the  former  school  graduated  three  seniors 
with  no  other  pupils  in  school  doing  high  school  work  while  last 
year  the  latter  school  graduated  eight  seniors  with  a  class  of  four- 
■feen  doing  junior  work.  The  pres(>nt  year  finds  the  former  school 
with  only  two  pupils  doing  high  school  work,  while  the  latter  has 
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a  class  of  fifteen  doing  senior  woi-k  and  a  larger  number  doing  first 
year  work.  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  only  one  I'Xplanation  for 
tin's  striking  contrast,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  community  has  a  high  educational  sentiment  Avhile  in  the  other 
it  is  almost  totally  wanting. 

I  have  also  in  mind  a  certain  young  man  who  was  born  and 
laised  in  a  community  that  take  no  intei'est  in  education.  Before 
him  no  one  from  that  neighborhood  had  ever  secured  even  a  com- 
mon school  education.  But  this  particular  boy  remained  in  school 
until  he  fitted  himself  for  teaching.  Since  that  time  he  has  gradii- 
ated  from  college  and  now  holds  a  high  place  in  the  educational 
world.  I  once  heard  a  ph}  siciaii  who  was  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  say  that  that  man  is  deserving  of  the  highest  credit 
for  what  he  has  done  for  himself.  Xow  in  a  great  many  com- 
munities there  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in  whcit  he 
did.  But  it  was  remarkable  in  that  he  accomplished  it  in  a  neigh- 
borhood having  no  educational  sentiment  to  aid  him-. 

The  question  as  to  the  educational  sentiment  of  Uitica  and 
vicinity  will  be  left  for  you  to  answer.  Correct  statistics  are  not 
at  hand,  but  it  is  my  opinoin  that  a  larger'percentage  of  the  teachers 
of  Venango  coanty  have  been  sent  out  from  your  schools  than 
from  any  other  school  in  the  county.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
boys  and  girls  who  walk  from  four  to  five  miles  to  and  from 
school  each  day.    Rain.  mud.  and  snow  do  not  discourage  them. 

A  lady  of  our  community  said  to  me  not  long  ago  that  it  seemed 
that  every  body  in  the  neighborhood  was  going  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. Thes"  statements  are  made  to  aid  you  in  forming  your 
answer.  In  my  mind  these  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  you 
have  a  high  educational  standard. 

The  school  is  an  index  to  the  intellectual  sfandiug  of  any  com- 
munity. \N'hen  the  people  of  any  section  of  the  country  take  pride 
in  their  school,  and  when  directors,  parents,  and  friends  co-operate 
Avith  the  teacher  the  school  will  be  successful.  But  when  the 
teacher  has  to  do  the  work  alone,  unless  he  is  a  i:emarkable  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  the  etfort  will  be  a  failure.  The 
school  is  dependent  largely,  for  its  success,  upon  the  people  of  the 
community,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  future  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  school 
which  is  preparing  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  for  their 
work. 

Among  the  benefits  of  an  educational  education  in  a, community, 
is  the  incentive  for  the  pupil  to  strive  to  measure  up  to  the  edu- 
cational standard  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  In  a  great 
many  schools  proper  incentives  to  study  must  be  introduced  by 
the  teacher.  In  other  schools  this  incentive  is  furnished  by  out- 
side agencies,  and  the  school  getting  its  incentives  from  the  sur- 
rounding comniunitv  is  the  one  which  will  meet  with  the  highest 
degree  of  success.  Believing  that  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  a  school  is  largely  dependent  upon,  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
T  wish  to  call  your  atterrtion  to  just  two  incentives  furnished  the 
pupils  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  factors  which  causes  a  pupil  to  do  his 
liest  work  in  the  school  room  is  the  desiie  to  measure  up  to  the 
expectations  of  his  ]>areuts  and  friends.    Of  course  in  order  to 
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succeed  the  pupil  must  have  au  inherent  desire  to  gain  laiowledge. 
but  this  may  be  stifled  or  remain  dormant  unless  the  parent  furnishes 
the  necessary  stimulus.  Parents  may  be  iuditferent  about  their 
own  mental  'and  moral  improvement,  yet  they  are  nearly_  always 
anxious  about  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  their  child. 
Occasionally  we  find  an  exceptional  case  in  Avhich  the  parent  does 
not  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  educational  development  of  his 
child,  but  if  the  sentiment  of  the  community  is  right,  the  child 
will  catch  the  contagion  from  this  source.  If  the  child  is  given  to 
understand  that  much  is  expected  of  him  and  that  it  would  be  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  his  parents  and  friends  if  he  fails  to 
measure  up  to  their  ideal,  he  will  invariably  make  every  effort  to 
cause  them  to  realize  their  hope.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  that  school 
where  parents  and  friends  are  intelligent;  where  all  co-operate  m 
the  work  of  instruction. 

Another  incentive  to  do  good  work  in  the  school  room  is  furnished 
by  society.  In  past  times  learned  men  were  thought  to  be  in  league 
Avith  the  evil  one,  and  some  were  comi)elled  to  undergo  imprisonment 
and  death  on  this  account.  But  at  the  present,  in  every  intelligent 
community  the  scholar  is-  respected.  His  scholarship  is  a  pass- 
port which  admits  him  into  any  society.  The  scholar  is  now  an 
honor  to  a  community  and  society  is  ever  ready  to  give  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world  we  find  that  the 
men  whose  names  we  love  to  honor  were  educated  men.  True,  m 
ancient  times  a  man  by  superior  physical  ability  would  forge  to 
the  front  and  find  a  place  in  the  history  of  his  nation.  But  their 
names  are  not  held  in  reverence  by  the  people  of  the  present.  In- 
deed many  are  now  mentioned  only  in  ridicule.  We  find  that  such 
men  as  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Homer,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Gladstone, 
and  Lincoln  were  men  of  intellect  and  morality,  and  the  world 
loves  to  honor  such  as  thev.  The  mecca  of  the  literary  world  to- 
day is  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  and  pilgrims 
from  every  clime  go  to  visit  the  place  made  sacred  by  his  having 
lived  there.  The  hard  working  pupils  in  our  common  schools  are 
not  unhonored  in  their  neighborhoods.  The  people  are  proud  of 
them.  The  pupil  is  quick  to  realize  this  fact  and  appreciates  his 
position.  Let  the  educational  sentiment  be  high,  remembering 
that  the  higher  the  standard  set  by  a  community,  the  greater  will 
be  the  effort  of  each  pupil  to  make  his  mark  such  that  it  will  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  society. 

In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  .consider  m  what 
manner  educational  sentiment  effects  the  community  directly,  so  I 
wish  to  discuss  for  a  short  time  some  of  the  relations  of  the  people 
to  the  school. 

Relation  of  the  People  to  the  School. 

Every  person  in  the  world  has  a  mission  to  perform  or  we  would 
not  be  here.  And  how  we  fill  our  own  peculiar  place  in  life  de- 
pends upon  the  preparation  we  make  to  fit  ourselves  for  it.  We 
were  created  intelligent  beings  with  intellects  capable  of  develop- 
ment. And  without  an  education  the  ti'ue  (Mid  of  our  being  could 
no!  be  atlained.    Wc  all  remember  (lie  panible  of  Ihe  talents.  Since 
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(Jod  ciealL'd  us  in  liis  uwu  iiuagc  wilii  iiiiiuls  capable  of  develop- 
ment, liis  purpose  in  creation  would  be  defeated  if  we  slioukl  fail 
to  do  our  part.  We  remember  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  that 
to  whom  much  was  given  much  was  required,  but  each  person  was 
required  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  that  which  was  given  to 
him.  The  one  who  neglected  to  do  this  although  he  had  only  one 
talent,  was  the  one  who  received  the  condemnation.  So,  if  we 
fail  to  develop  our  intellects,  I  for  one,  would  be  afraid  at  the  time 
of  reckoning  to  hear  the  words,  *'cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant 
into  outer  darkness."  Every  child  is  entitled  to  an  education.  With- 
out it  he  will  not  be  able  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to  him. 

With  these  words  by  way  of  introduction,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion first,  to  the  relation  of  education  to  labor.  Education  renders 
labor  more  effective.  A  man  who  is  intelligent  and  skillful  will 
perform  more  work  of  any  kind  than  the  one  who  is  ignorant  and 
awkward.  This  fact  is  shown  in  every  shop  and  ou  every  farm. 
It  is  shown  also  in  the  invention  of  machinery.  If  all  the  grain 
now  raised  in  the  United  States  could  be  thrashed  out  wdth  the 
flail  and  ground  by  hand  in  mortars,  it  would  require  the  labor  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  country  to  accomplish  it.  The  simplest 
kinds  of  labor,  such  as  cutting  down  forests,  making  excavations, 
quarrying  stone,  is  rendered  more  effective  by  education,  while 
the  more  dil^icult  kinds  of  labor  would  be  impossible  without  it. 
There  must  be  labor  directed  by  intellect  to  construct  railroads,  to 
build  bridges,  to  manufacture  cloth,  to  run  a  farm  properly.  The 
State  provides  for  the  education  of  its  laborers  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  American  laborer  is  able  to  produce  more  than  one 
from  any  other  nation  on  the  globe  simply  because  he  is  more 
intelligent.  Did  you  ever  think  why  the  foreign  laborer  is  despised 
in  this  country?'  Education  everywhere  dignifies  the  laborer.  In 
nearly  all  European  countries  there  are  two  classes,  the  intelligent — 
ruling  class  and  the  ignorant — serving  class.  In  all  these  countries 
the  latter  class  is  held  in  low  estimation,  not  because  they  work, 
but  because  they  are  ignorant.  Man  working  as  a  man  is  respected, 
but  Avorking  as  an  animal  he  is  despised.  Our  foreign  laborers 
are  from  this  ignorant  class  working  as  animals  and  hence  are 
dispised. 

As  it  is  true  that  our  American  workman  is  capable  of  producing 
more,  he  also  receives  higher  wages  than  the  laborer  of  any  other 
country.  Intelligence  commands  a  higher  price  on  the  markets  than 
mere  muscle.  And  the  price  not  only  in  money  but  in  respect  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intelligence.  This  being  true, 
surely  a  nation  or  a  community  will  be  benefited  by  a  sentiment 
which  will  cause  the  labors  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow 
to  be  of  a  higher  commercial  value. 

This  is  a  Farmer's  Institute  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  just  how  educational  sentiment  is  to  benefit  the  farmer.  Does 
the  farmer  really  need  help  or  is  the  uneducated  farmer  succeed- 
ing as  well, as  the  educated  one? 

The  average  yield  of  the  different  farms  in  any  community  tells 
us  some  most  convincing  facts.  As  we  watch  the  average  farms 
from  year  to  year  we  find  the  yield  to  be  growing  less  and  less.  The 
rich  black  loam  has  given  place  to  a  yellow,  hard  clay,  covered  with 
vines  and  useless  weeds.   In  the  face  of  These  facts  which  confront 
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us  wliifhevei-  way  we  turn,  I  he  (jii'  stiuu  becomes  a  very  absorbiug 
oue. 

It  is  a  fact  known  by  every  intelligent  farmer  that  different  crops 
require  different  kinds  of  food.  In  order  to  farm  intelligently, 
we  must  know  the  kind  of  food  required  by  the  different  grains 
and  vegetables.  We  must  analyze  the  soil  in  the  various  fields, 
find  out  what  each  contains,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we 
know  what  crop  to  plant  in  each  particular  field. 

How  then  is  this  state  of  affairs  to  be  remedied?  Some  will  say 
it  is  impossible  for  old,  uneducated  farmers  to  become  chemists. 
That  is  perhaps  true.  Careful  study  of  good  agricultural  papers 
and  bultetins  sent  out  by  the  government  would  be  of  great  value, 
but  it  is  to  the  farmer  boy  that  w^e  must  look  for  any  great  change 
for  the  better  in  farming.  Educale  the  farmer  boy.  Make  the 
home  attractive  enough  to  keep  him  on  The  farm  and  the  problem 
is  solved.  '  And  when  the  educational  sentiment  in  any  community 
is  what  it  should  be,  no  obstacle  in  the  way  will  be  large  enough 
to  keep  the  "farmer  boy  from  getting  an  educatipn. 

It  is  a  question  of  much  interest  to  a  community  before  making 
costly  provisions  for  education,  as  to  the  relation  education  bears 
to  crime.  Does  it  make  society  more  virtuous  or  less  so?  It  has 
often  been  said  that  education  is  a  power  for  good  or  evil  according 
to  the  direction  it  gets.  If  a  man  is  inclined  to  do  evil,  education 
increases  his  capacity  for  wrong-doing.  In  order  to  take  this  view  of 
the  matter  we  must  have  a  perverted  conception  of  what  a  true 
education  is. 

The  mind  consists  of  the  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will,  and 
in  order  to  have  a  complete  education  these  powers  of  the  soul 
must  be  developed  harmoniously.  If  the  intellect  is  developed  alone 
the  person  may  become  criminally  inclined  and  have  great  capacity 
for  wrong-doing.  If  the  heart  is  developed  and  not  the  others,  the 
product  will  be  a  simpering  sentimental  object  with  no  capacity  for 
either  wrong  or  right-doing.  While  if  the  will  is  developed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others,  the  result  will  be  an  over  bearing  pig 
headed  person  with  neither  conscience  nor  common  sense.  The 
reason  enables  us  to  know  what  is  right,  but  virtue  does  not  con- 
sist in  knowing  the  right;  it  consists  in  doing  it  from  a  proper 
motive.  \Ve  get  no  credit' for  doing  the  right  if  we  do  not  know  it 
to  be  the  right.  Bight  knowing  is  a  necessary  condition  for  riglit 
doing.  The  law,  however,  takes  no  cognizance  of  this  fact.  (.Hinies 
are  frequently  committed  by  persons  who  do  not  realize  the  wrong 
they  do.  But  this  cannot  he  the  case  with  the  educated.  Crimes 
are  often  committed  by  persons  suffering  from  poverty  or  want 
of  employment.  Educated  men  do  not  often  suffer  on  these  accounts 
and  this  lessens  the  temptation  to  wrong  doing.  Crimes  are 
frequently  committed  by  the  ignorant  when  released  from  work, 
they  seek  pleasure  in  animal  indulgences.  But  educated  people 
have  tastes  and  amusements  which  usually  keep  them  from  the 
company  of  the  low  and  depraved.  Judge  Criswell  at  our  last 
County  Teacher's  Institute  made  tlw  following  remarkable  state- 
ment. He  said  "that  during  the  tAvelve  or  moic  yeais  that  he  has 
lield  the  oifice  of  President  Judge  in  Venango  county,  no  young 
man  has  ever  been  brou'glit  before  the  bar  who  was  obedient  to  his 
parents  at  home  or  his  teacher  at  school."    This  fact  coming,  as 
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it  does,  from  surli  a  high  source  is  indeed  a  vemaikable  oue.    A  few 
statistics  will  show  the  relation  of  education  to  crime  better  per- 
haps than  anv  other  form.    During  seven  years  the  criminal  statis- 
tics of  Europe  show  the  following  facts  taken  from  10,000  persons 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime.    In  France  the  proportion  of  well 
educated  to  those  poorly  educated  or  not  educated  at  all  was  227 
to  '9,773;  in  Scotland  18S  to  9,812;  and  in  England  91  to  9,9m.  Ot 
10,000  criminals  committed  to  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction 
during  one  vear.  less  than  one-third  could  read  or  write.    Of  U'j 
criminals  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  one  time,  more  than  half 
-     could  not  read  and  write.    During  a  certain  year,  of  1,778  convicts 
in  the  Eiastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.  906  could  not  read 
or  write.    The  following  year  of  the  546  convicts  in  the  same  prison 
112  were  entirelv  illiterate,  100  could  spell  and  read  a  little,  421 
could  'read  and  write,  but  only  seven  had  a  good  education.^  Of 
21  000  commitments  to  the  prisons  of  New  York  City  only  2,000 
^     were  educated.    Of  36,000  convicts  in  the  Rtate  of  New  York,  33,000 
were  uneducated.   The  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison  says 
that  at  one  time  there  was  not  an  educated  person  iu  the  prison. 
These  statistics  just  given  are  quoted  because  they  exhibit  the  in 
tiuence  of  education  to  crime  briefly  and  in  the  most  convincing 
form.    Let  me  sav,  however,  that  these  statistics  were  taken  some 
years  ago  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  illiterate  per- 
sons in  our  country  is  rapidly  decreasing,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  somewhat  exaggerated.   In  your  own  community,  how  many  per- 
sons can  vou  name  who  can  neither  read  nor  write     These  statistics 
show  that  a  large  majority  of  our  convicts  come  from  this  ignorant 
class.    For  further  statistics  along  this  line  I  need  only  refer  you 
to  our  countv  jail  or  our  penitentiary  at  Allegheny.    They  would 
tell  the  same  story.    In  the  face  of  these  facts  taken  from  reports 
from  the  institutions  named,  it  seems  that  any  further  proof  would 
be  useless.    Since  education  has  such  a  potent  influence  in  the 
elimination  of  crime,  surely  a  sentiment  in  a  community  which 
furthers  the  cause  of  education  is  of  inconceivable  value  to  that 
communitv  and  also  to  the  nation. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  uneducated  are  just  as  happy  as  the 
educated.    We  are  told  that  contentment  is  the  key  to  happiness 
and  that  the  ignorant  who  are  content  with  their  lot  are  happier 
than  the  educated  who,  by  means  of  their  education, — are  enabled 
to  see  the  ills  of  life.   If  this  be  true,  the  ignorant  man  is  the  fortu- 
nate one;  but  we  see  abundant  proof  on  every  side  to  disprove  this 
idea.   We  believe  that  education  increases  happiness  by  increasing 
the  sources  of  enjovment.    The  happiness  of  the  ignorant  consists 
mainly  in  mere  animal  gratification.  They  cannot  see  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  a  glorious  sun  set.  Our  grand  picturesque  Venango  " 
county  hills  and  valleys  are  by  them  unappreciated.    The  beautiful 
flowers  are  to  them  only  a  scant  enjovment.    The  beauty  of  paint- 
ing and  the  charms  of  poetry  fail  to  arouse  their  dull  senses.  In 
fact  all  the  higher  pleasures  derived  from  science  and  art  are 
entirelv  unknown  to  them.    The  ignorant  may  be  contented,  but 
contentment  is  not  enjoyment.    Brutes  are  contented  with  their 
condition  because  they  are  not  capable  of  higher  enjoyment.  If 
contentment  is  happiness,  then  our  lot  is  not  more  desirable  than 
that  of  the  brute.    Shakespeare  says,— 
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"AMiat  is  man,  if  his  chief  good  and  iiiaikel  of  hi.s  time  be  but  to 
feed  and  sleep?    A  beast,  no  more."  ^ 

If  jou  will  point  out  to  me  a  community  where  educational  senti- 
ment is  the  ideal  of  the  people,  I  will  show  you  a  community  where 
the  churches  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  where  the  young  people 
take  an  active  part  in  church  work,  and  where  no  one  scoffs  at  the 
lowly  Nazarene. 

Again,  refer  me  to  a  community  where  the  churches  are  ekeing 
out  a  miserable  existance,  where  the  young  people  take  no  part  in 
the  church  work  except  to  hinder  its  progress,  and  where  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  ridiculed,  and- 1  will  show  you  a  community  having  no 
educational  sentiment  worthy-  of  name. 

Kepler,  after  he  had  discovered  the  laws  of  the  solor  system 
exclaimed, — ''Great  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee."  All  true 
education  is  religious.  For  example,  when  one  has  learned  from 
astronomy  something  of  the  vastness  of  space,  the  magnitude  and 
infinite  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  complexity  and 
precision  of  motion,  he  cannot  ignore  the  fact  of  a  wonderful  and 
infinately  wise  Creator — a  Supreme  Being  to  whom  he  ne~ed  not  be 
ashamed  to  own  allegiance. 

When  in  college  I  had  the  misfortune  of  being  thrown  into  daily 
contact  with  one  of  the  wickedest  young  men  I  ever  knew.  His 
profanity  in  private  life  and  his  ridicule  of  things  sacred,  together 
with  his  questionable  morals,  made  him  dispised  by  the  whole 
student  body.  However,  later  in  his  course.  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
and  Metophysics  taught  him  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  upon 
whom  we  are  all  dependent  and  to  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  own 
allegiance.  As  soon  as  education  brought  him  to  a  realization  of 
his  folly  he  accepted  Christ  and  graduated  from  the  school  loved 
and  respected  by  all.  He  then  entered  a  seminary  and  is  now  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  doing  good  work  in  the  service  of  his  Master. 
Education  did  this  for  him  and  what  it  did  for  him  it  will  do  for 
others. 

My  friends,  count  no  sacrifice  too  great  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  about  these  ends.  Your  advantages  may  have  been  meagre, 
but  do  not  measure  the  present  and  future  by  the  past.  This  is 
one  of  your  burdens  but  it  should  be  cheerfully  borne.  Kemember 
that  your  child  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  life  and  it  is  your  duty 
to  prepare  him  for  its  accomplishment. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 


By  OLIVER  S.  SAILOR,  Yellow  House,  Pa. 


Years  ago  the  public  had  been  educated  in  the  three  R's.  This 
has  been  supplemented  until  our  course  of  study  in  our  schools 
is  so  crowded  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  do  not  know  what  to  do; 
but  there  is  not  a  branch  that  could  safely  be  eliminated  that 
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would  not  stn-inusly  i-ffcct  ih-  li\r(>  of  liio  pnpils.  The  tiiiio  is 
at  hand  to  have- still  more  in  our  covirse  of  study;  that  is  agriculture 
should  be  taught.  We  can  not  afford  to  add  another  branch  with- 
out eliminating.  But  agriculture  dare  not  be  neglected.  It  has 
been  neglected  too  long  already.  The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
is  to  have  an  agricultural  school.  A  school  where  the  young  of 
our  rural  homes  will  be  educated  to  become  the  best  and  most 
skilled  agriculturists. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  neglecting  the  agricultural  side  Ln 
the  schools?  It  has  sent  our  best  products  of  boys  and  girls  to 
other  vocations.  It  has  caused  farm  life  to  be  despised  by  too 
many.  It  has  caused  destruction,  in  fact  all  along  the  line.  The 
majority  of  those  left  to  farm  to-day  are  the  supposed  dullards  or 
the  ones  that  are  supposed  could  not  do  anything  else,  so  they 
are  agriculturists.  Dear  friends,  if  a  person  is  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing else  and  is  just  an  agriculturist,  he  will  not  be  an  agriculturist 
either.  The  agriculturist  of  the  future  must,  if  he  wants  to  thrive, 
be  an  educated  man.  He  must  be  a  man  thoroughly  educated  in 
the  three  H's.  viz:  Heart,  head  and  hands.  If  the  heart  is  educated 
many  troubles  that  are  occuring  daily  will  never  come.  On  the 
education  of  the  heart  depends  the  settlement  of  capital  and  labor. 
True  education  of  the  heart  will  make  the  earth  an  Eden  as  it 
were.  On  the  education  of  the  head  depends  the  planning.  Then 
we  have  the  hands  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  heart  and  head. 
People  must  be  educated  this  way,  if  we  want  the  truest  and  best 
type  of  an  agriculturist.  The  heart  must  be  educated  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  vast  amount  of  dormant  possibilities  in  farm  life 
and  farming. 

This  type  of  an  agriculturist  can  be  gotten  through  an  agri- 
cultural scho'ol.  Agriculture  must  be  revolutionized.  The  agri- 
cultural school  will  be  one  of  the  main  factors  in  bringing  about 
this  revolution.  Amity  Township  with  the  five  townships  surround- 
ing it,  viz:  Exeter,  Oley,  Earl,  Douglass  and  Union  spent  |25,612.35 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools  last  year.  How  much  has  this 
benefited  the  farmer?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  did  not  benefit 
the  farmer  as  much  as  it  should  have.  Why?  Simply  because  our 
system  of  schools  is  not  countrified.  We  must  countrify  our  schools 
with  an  agricultural  school  and  thus  receive  the  benefit  or  the  value 
that  should  come  from  these  schools.  Are  the  schools  idle?  Do 
they  not  do  all  they  can?  Yes,  the  teachers  and  directors  do  all 
they  can,  but  our  system  is  wrong.  We"  are  educating  for  the  city 
at  present  and  not  for  the  country.  Our  entire  school  system  is 
wrong;  but  a  new  day  is  dawning.  County  Superintendent  E.  M. 
Eapp  comes  to  their  rescue  and  helps  the  schools  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  the  helping  of  the  nation.  Superintendent  Eapp  de- 
mands, an  inspiration  along  all  the  lines  of  agriculture.  He  puts 
agriculture  into  practice  by  his  agricultural  instructors  at  the 
County  institute.  By  his  unconquerable  inspiration  he  works  won- 
ders among  the  schools  of  Berks  county.  Professor  Rapp  is  follow- 
ing the  example  of  some  of  the  superintendents  of  tlie  west  in 
agriculture,  by  his  Boy's  Agricultural  and  Girl's  Domestic  Science 
Clubs.  Through  these  clubs,  he  solves  the  problem  now  before  us 
to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not  complete  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  an  agricultural  school.    A^l  these  things  that  I  have  just  men- 
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tiuued  yiL'dict  an  agricultuiul  ^^c•hu^l  i'or  rfoiiu-  fuUuc  tiinc.  Let 
us  hasten  tlie  time  and  not  allow  more  than  |25,000  spent  in  a  single 
year  in  6  townships  and  not  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  the  same. 
The  farmer  should  be  like  the  soldier.  If  the  soldier  is  at  wiar,  he 
wants  to  make  every  shot  tell.  So  with  the  farmer,  he  should  make 
every  dollar  tell,  that  is  spent  on  the  country  schools. 

The  agricultural  school  will  solve  the  labor  problem  for  the  farmer. 
It  will  keep  the  boys  and  girls. on  the  farm.  It  will  in  short  change 
farming.  It  will  make  farming  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
most  soughfafter  vocations  of  life.  Please  allow  me  to  say  that 
much  farming  that  is  done  to-day  is  slavery.  The  agricultural  school 
will  so  revolutionize  farming  that  it  will  be  the  least  slavish  task 
on  earth.  Let  us  see  what  is  being  done  towards  an  agricultural 
school.  We  are  moving  towards  the  establishment  of  an^  agri- 
cultural school  unconscionsly.  The  demands  of  the  farm  require 
it.  The  farmers  must  be  masters  of  the  situation.  The  time  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  is  inevitable. 


IDEALS  OF  THE  HOME. 


By  MRS.  EMMA  HARTER,  New  Richmond,  Pa, 


"Aspire  to  simple  living.  That  means  aspire  to  fulfil  the  highest 
human  destiny." 

There  is  probably  not  an  inperverted  man  or  woman  living,  who 
does  not  feel  that  the  sweetest  consolations,  and  the  best- rewards 
of  life  are  found  in  the  loves  and  delights  of  home.    There  are  few 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  indebted  to  the  influences  that  clustered 
around  their  cradles  for  whatever  of  good  there  may  be  in  their 
characters  and  conditions.    Home  is  so  evidently  an  institution  of 
God  that  a  man  must  become  profane  before  he  can  deny  it. 
Wherever  it  is  planted  there  stands  a  bulwark  of  the  state.  Wherever 
it  is  pure  and  true  to  virtuous  idea,  there  lives  an  institution  con- 
servative of  all  the  nobler  interests  of  society.   And  the  mother  of 
this  home  if  she  is  true  and  tender,  loving  and  heroic,  patient  and 
self  devoted,  consciously  or  unconsciously  puts  in  operation  a  set 
of  influences  which  help  to  mold  the  destiny  of  the  nations.  As 
a  nation,  we  rise  or  fall  as  the  characters  of  our  homes  rises  or 
falls.    And  the  best  gauge  of  our  prosperity  is  to  be  found,'  the 
measure,  by  which  these  homes  are  found  in  our  land.  "Decidedly, 
the  world  is  growing  too  complex,  and  it  does  not  make  ])eople 
happier,  quite  the  contrary."    And  in  the  struggle  after  the  highest 
ordeal  of  home  life,  is  to  be  found  the  solution,  for  some  of  the  ugly 
problems,  that  confront  the  present  generation. 

Character  building  dei)ends  upon  the  standard  of  man's  mind. 
INIan's  mind  is  the  Ivattleground  where  defeats  are  registered  iir 
victories  won.  The  foi-mation  of  the  brain  of  man  is  superior  to 
all  aninuil  life.    Agassi/,  sayw,,  "Thei-^-  is  no  ]H)ssibility  of  a  higher 
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beiug  .tliau  man  liimself."  Mau's  brain  is  poised  at  liglil  angles 
with  the  spinal  cord.  One  step  foi-ward  is  impossible;  one  step 
backward  means  a  lower  order  of  brain  force.  Man  digs  gold,  silver 
and  precious  stones  from  the  earth,  counts  the  stars,  cuts  diamonds, 
invents  machines,  builds  houses  and  cities  with  brick  and  stone. 
His  boats  navigate  the  sea.  He  reduces  tlie  air  to  liquids  and  solids, 
sows  seeds,  reaps  graii!.  { jiints  pictures,  markets  his  master  pieces, 
and  stands  out  in  the  animal  world  intellectuallj,  a  giant.  Man's 
mind  tells  of  a  matchless  Creator. 

This  world  with  its  sunlight  and  shadows,  cold  and  heat,  moun- 
tains and  plains,  thorns  and  thistles,  living  and  dying,  warriors  and 
rulers,  litej'ature,  science,  invention  and  discovery,  are  all  resources 
for  man's  progress  and  his  character  depends  upon  the  use  he  makes 
of  these  means.  Mind  culture  and  physicial  culture  are  talked 
about  a  great  deal.  Become  a  rugged  thinker,  "What  new  thoughts 
have  you  had  to-day?"  ''None  sit  down  and  think  and  think  till 
you  do  have  such  a  thought  you  will  not  then  have  lived  a  day  for 
nothing.'-'  Do  not  ask  an  idea  into  your  head  and  starve  it.  Feed 
your  mind  with  good  blood  made  of  fresh  air,  pure  water,  whole- 
some food,  good  rest  and  good  morals.  If  they  are  pure  and 
pleasant  thought,  they  will  enoble  your  face  with  lines  of  purity, 
but  if  they  are  black  and  -evil  they  will  trace  the  lines  of  crime 
upon  the  face,  which  can  be  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

Look  out  into  the  great  world  and  see  who  have  been  the  leaders, 
the  reformers,  the  thinkers,  the  heroes  of  mankind.  By  what  pro- 
cess were  they  brought  up — the  Platoes,  Ciceroes,  the  Pauls,  the 
Burks — giants  of  their  kind.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  in  his  make-up 
all  the  sturdiness  of  the  hickory,  the  elm,  and  oak,  his  boyhood  com- 
panions in  the  timber.  There  are  lessons  deep  and  grand  to  learn 
from  the  environs  of  men's  lives.  The  record  of  their  lives  is  but 
a  register  of  their  deeds.  But  with  a  manful  heart  and  strong  hand 
they  fulfilled  their  mission  of  labor  day  by  day. 

"Character  is  like  beautiful  scenery,  scarce  in  some  places. 
Character  is  home  grown."  We  are  living  in  a  restless  and  exciting 
age,  when  the  swift  moveme'nts  carries  us  on  as  ships  are  borne  in 
a  freshet.  Our  pace  is  tremendous,  and  the  haste  of  rhe  march  so 
tells  on  our  vitality  that  we  are  not  surprised  or  shocked,  when 
death  calls  a  halt,  and  a  friend' drops  at  our  side.  We  can  say 
with  joy,  "My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weavers  shuttle."  Might  we 
not  live  longer  to  live  more  slowly.  Attempt  and  perform  less. 
"Better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out,"  we  cry— as  though  either  were 
necessary.  "Two  temptations  assail  us.  one  to  hurry  the  other  to 
worry,  in  this  world  of  incomplete  achievement  and  towering  am- 
bition." 

"Overwork,  hurry,  worry,  write  their  deep  lines  on  the  brow." 
"We  determine  the  future  by  the  present."  If  to-day  we  do  to-day's 
duty,  to-morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  do  to-morrow's  duty."  "Ex-  - 
perience  teaches  the  lesson  that  labor  is  the  price  of  success."  "It 
is  impossible  to  get  something  for  nothing,"  and  the  Divine  dec- 
laration, "Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  has 
not  lost  its  force  and  applies  well  to  the  nourishment  of  the  intel- 
lect. There  was  an  artist  once,  and  he  painted  a  picture.  Other 
artists  had  colors  richer  and  rarer,   and  painted   more  notable 
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pictures.  He  painted  his  witli  one  color,  there  was  a  wonderful  red 
glow  on  it,  and  the  people  went  up  and  down  saying,  "We  like  the 
picture.  We  like  the  picture."  The  other  artists  came  and  said: 
"Where  does  he  get  his  colors  from?"  They  asked  him;  he  smiled 
and  said,  "I  cannot  tell  you,"  and  worked  on  with  his  head  bent 
low.  And  one  Avent  to  the  far  East  and  bought  costly  pigments, 
and  made  a  rare  color,  and  painted,  but  after  a  time  the  picture 
faded.  And  another  made  a  color  rich  and  rare,  but  when  he  had 
put  it  on  the  picture,  it  was  dead.  But  the  artist  painted  on. 
Always  the  w-ork  got  redder  and  redder,  and  the  artist  got  whiter 
and  whiter.  At  last  one  day  they  found  him  dead  before  his  picture. 
After  a  wbile  the  artist  was  forgotten,  but  the  work  lived  on.  So 
day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  work  on,  and  in  that  process  gain  strength  and  symmetry  and 
nerve,  and  knowledge.  That  where  success,  patiently  and  bravely 
worked  for,  shall  come,  it  may  find  you  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
keep  it.  This  development  which  you  Avill  get  in  this  brave  and 
patient  labor  will  prove  itself  in  the  end,  the  most  valuable  of  your 
successes.  "Nothing  succeeds  like  so  well  as  success."  "Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 


WOMEN  IN  EURAL  COMMUNITIES. 


By  MISS  BERTHA  A.  KEARNS,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


Social  duties  set  lightly  upon  the  average  rural  woman.  Sbe  is 
born  to  hospitality  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,— and  she  gets  more 
out  of  it  than  she  puts  into  it.  No  woman  liveth  unto  herself 
alone.  In  her  devotion  to  her  family,  she  is  akin  to  the  whole 
animal  creation;  but  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  parts  of  her  cry 
for  nourishment.  If  this  is  not  supplied  her  nature  will  become 
unbalanced  and  in  time  be  a  mere  part  of  the  farm  machinery.  Wise 
men  and  women  have  long  tried  to  fortify  the  country  places 
against  this  danger. 

America  is  the  land  of  universal  education  and  advancement,  the 
land  where  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  humblest  citizen  has_  a 
chance  to  win  its  way  to  an  equal  footing  with  the  favored  cliild 
of  fortune.  The  women  in  rural  communities  have  opportunities 
and  advantages  to  develop  an  accomplished  and  useful  life.  If  we 
thoughtfully  consider  what  a  real  life  is,  and  estimate  the  value  of 
the  lives  of  the  average  country  women,  and  the  value  of  the  lives 
of  the  city  women,  which  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  world? 
Which  would  be  nearer  the  type  of  true  womanhood?  Thousands 
of  women  in  cities  have  never  had  the  idea  of  their  mission  in  this 
world,  and  we  are  daily  reading  the  accounts  of  many  sad- results 
from  such  living. 

Native  common  sense  and  the  inborn  hereditary  qualities  which 
constitute  so  much  of  success  are  the  essentials  on  which  a  use- 
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ful  life  finds  a  firm  foundation.  It  is  a  common  expression,  "That 
the  country  people  are  ignorant."  Country  people  are  ignorant 
of  the  city  fads  and  fancies,  but  of  what  value  are  they  to  us?  For 
many  years  the  comic  papers  have  made  the  farmer  the  subject 
of  countless  jokes  because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  city 
life — but  the  farmer  has  ample  opportunity  to  return  the  compli- 
ment when  the  city  person  goes  to  the  country.  What  value  is  it 
to  know  about  horse  shows,  women's  clubs,  fashionable  balls,  the 
four  hundred,  and  the  various  amusements  not  worthy  of  note, 
which  the  city  offers  to  her  people  for  their  minds  food  and  nourish- 
ment, and  thus  idle  time  away? 

Common  sense  helps  the  world  to  a  nobler  sense  of  duty;  it  does 
not  look  above  real  life.  Is  it  not  of  much  more  value  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  where  nature  can  be  studied?  The 
schools  lay  the  foundation  for  our  education,  but  our  experiences 
from  birth  to  death  contribute  to  it,  and  our  hope  should  be  to 
rear  upon  this  foundation  a  noble  womanhood. 

The  home  is  the  heart  of  real  life.  The  mothers  who  make  the 
homes  congenial  places  for  their  families  and  friends  and  discipline 
the  children,  determine  the  destiny  of  the  land.  The  rural  woman's 
work  consists  of  household  duties,  care  of  milk,  care  of  chickens, 
garden  produce — this  is  partly  controlled  by  the  seasons  and  some 
women  are  assisted  by  servants.  So  the  work  can  be  done,  and 
the  evenings  spent  around  the  fireside  with  her  family.  It  is  true 
that  the  woman  who  works  at  housework,  day  after  day,  does  not 
always  appreciate  the  blessings  of  her  hard  task,  but  the  blessings 
are  there,  and  the  average  of  nerves,  that  is  the  nerve  power  of 
the  rural  woman  is  stronger  that  the  nerve  power  of  those  who 
plan  and  think  and  have  the  social  burden  to  bear.  Many  town 
and  city  women  weary  themselves  and  become  nervous  getting 
ready  to  have  a  social  ball  or  fashionable  party  trying  to  excel  some 
other  lady  in  entertaining.  If  the  lady  who  is  so  distressed  over 
social  engagements — or  the  servant  question  would  sometimes  go 
into  the  kitchen  and  cook,  would  get  down  on  her  knees  and  scrub, 
she  might  thereupon  taste  the  joys  of  the  simple  life  and  she  might 
be  surprised  to  find  how  soon,  under  the  benign  influence  of  work, 
the  problems  of  life  would  be  less  complicated.  An  hour  of  work 
each  day,  that  clears  the  brain  and  leaves  no  room  for  worry  may 
prove  a  saving  of  time  and  of  strength  for  the  woman  of  affairs,  for 
it  will  break  the  monotony  of  the  intellectual  strain  and  make  life 
brighter  and  easier  in  every  way. 

With  the  trolley,  the  telephone,  the  rural  free  delivery,  daily  paper 
and  many  excellent  magazines,  the  rural  home  is  no  longer  cut  off 
from  the  world. 

The  rural  women  have  horses  and  carriages  which  they  can  use 
for  traveling  and  do  not  need  to  wait  for  the  trolley  or  the  money 
to  pay  the  fare.  A  drive  to  town,'  to  a  neighbor's  house — or  to 
some  place  of  meeting,  affords  pleasure  and  rest. 

We  find  in  every  rural  district  a  great  head  center  for  the  high- 
est, truest  social  life.  I  refer  to  the  church.  While  all  these  little 
side  efforts  come  and  go,  the  church  goes  on  forever.  The  various 
aid  societies,  the  sewing  circles,  the  mission  band,  the  C.  E.,  or 
leagues,  and  other  organizations,  give  scope  for  all  the  talent  in 
country  districts.    In  these  associations  women  come  in  contact 
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with  the  best  minds  in  the  vicinity — have  a  chance  to  talk  with 
people  who  know  others  who  are  worth  knowing. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  in  a  sparsely  settled  neighborhood  to  be 
far  from  neighbors.  What  of  the  city,  where  the  people  do  not 
know  the  family  living  next  door  and  may  not  have  a  so-called 
neighbor  for  a  mile  or  more  from  their  home  in  the  city. 

The  rural  woman  is  known  for  her  hospitality.  Can  we  all  apply 
(he  Golden  Rule  test  to  our  hospitality?  When  friends  come  un- 
expectedly the  rural  woman  entertains  and  prepares  a  meal  without 
difficulty.  She  entertains  ministers,  evangelists,  teachers  and  busi- 
ness men  through  general  kindness,  and  does  not  shrink  from  it  as 
the  city  woman,  who  cannot  arrange  a  meal  Avithout  becoming 
nervous  or  excited. 

"How  can  you  ever  manage  to  entertain  so  much  company?"  said 
a  friend  to  a  farmer's  wife.  "You  have  company  all  the  time;  don't 
you  find  it  very  tiiesome"?  "No,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "I  don't 
entertain  the  company,  I  let  them  entertain  me.  We  give  our 
friends  the  freedom  of  the  place  and  let  them  do  as  they  please. 
We  put  an  extra  plate  or  two  at  the  table  and  tell  them  at  what 
hour  we  serve  meals — the  regular  work  nevi'i-  stops.  We  visi|-  over 
dish- washing,  shelling  peas,  making  fudge,  or  darning  stockings. 
If  the  weather  sets  in  bad — there  are  the  books  and  games.  Our 
friends  generally  take  care  of  themselves.  Yes,  they  always  come 
again." 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  SUCCESS  IN  RURAL  LIFE. 


By  MRS.  CLYDE  F.  BAILEY,  Lowellville,  Ohio. 


Were  I  to  attempt  to  sum  up,  or  frame  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion in  one  word,  that  one  word  would  be,— "Progression."  Suc- 
cess, is  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  and  whether  or  not  we 
shall  attain  that  end  rests  not  with  chance,  but  with  ourselves. - 
Man  is  not  a  creature  of  circumstances,  but  their  master,  and  every 
one  must  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  make  a  success-  or 
failure  of  his  own  career.  And,  although  the  way  of  achievement 
may  be  full  of  difficulties  which  are  certain  to  confront  us  in  any 
work  of  life  which  we  may  undertake,  whether  its  bearing  the  mani- 
fold burden  of  state,  in  the  field,  at  the  workbench,  in  the  kitchen 
or  weeding  in  a  truck  garden, 'the  same  great  difficulties  peculiar 
to  each  will  in  time  confront  us.  Hercules  himself  said,  "The  Gods 
have  set  a  price  on  everything  true  and  noble,"  in  fact  Avhere  is 
no  opposition  there  can  be  no  real  victory. 

Success  in  rural  life  is  two-fold;  that  of  the  farm  and  that  of  our- 
selves. If  cither  is  n  failure,  we  have  but  half  succeeded.  Tlie 
farmer  who  produces  fine  crops,  fine  farm  products  of  whatever 
kind,  has  accomplished  a  noble  work,  but  unless  he  can  show  that 
he  himself  is  the  result  of  laboi'  and  care,  and  cultivation,  he  is 
much  to  be  pilied.    He  has  robbcnl  himself  to  adorn  his  fields.  He 
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has  dribbled  himself  out  in  the  harvest,  and  is  nothing  but  a  ma- 
chine for  imi>roving  land  and  producing  fruit.  I  do  not  believe  in 
Emerson's  tranquil,  plain,  slow  farmer.  The  man  of  small  gains, 
the  representative  of  continuous  hard  labor,  traveling  the  gait  of 
the  seasons,  the  plants  and  the  weather,  a  deep-chested,  long- 
winded,  slow  and  sure  man.  I  say,  I  do  not  think  this  an  ideal  type 
of  manhood,  and  Emerson  must  have  found  him  among  the  dead 
and  unfruitful  hills  of  New  England,  for  he  is  (M^-tainly  not  the  farmer 
of  to-day,  not  the  farmer  of  Coitsville  and  Xew  Bedford,  not  the  one 
whom  we  shall  later  picture  as  out  ideal  of  succe^^.s  in  rural  life. 

Life  is  swift  and  we  learn  its  lessons  slowly.  In  the  first  place 
then  let  us  remember  that  life  is  ours  to  enjoy  while  we  may,  and 
that  life  on  a  farm,  all  things  considered,  is  most  favorable  to  happi 
ness;  To  many  of  you  this  picture  may  seem  overdrawn,  but  we 
cling  to  it  still.  And  that  we  sometimes  miss  this  end  so  greatly 
to  be  desired,  is  due  to  our  misconceptions  of  what  constitutes  suc- 
cess and  brings  us  happiness.  Many  people  think  that  wealth  is  the 
golden  key  that  is  to  open  avenues  of  success  and  happiness,  and 
therefore  close  their  minds  and  hearts  to  all  else  until  that  one  ob- 
ject is  gained.  The  children  of  such  parents  are  put  in  the  same 
harness  and  made  to  work  irrespective  of  natural  inclinations.  In- 
deed, parents  often  forget  that  their  children  have  any  personal 
ideas,  or  tastes,  other  than  those  which  they  themselves  prescribe. 
Many  a  farmer  toils  early  and  late,  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
who  thinks  of  nothing  else,  who  talks  of  nothing  else,  who  will  not 
listen  to  anything  else,  who  is  habitually  sour  and  cross  to  his 
family,  yet  expects  them  to  love  him  because  he  works  so  hard  for 
them,  thinks  the  gift  of  a  horse  to  his  own  sou  will  win  him  to  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  is  miserable  because  when  his  son  drives  the 
finest  turnout  in  the  neighborhood  he  is  so  ungrateful  as  to  make 
it  the  means  of  acquiring  more  bad  habits. 

Many  a  mother  who  is  a  model  house-keeper,  whose  every  move- 
ment points  to  thrift  and  good  management,  who  never  allows  her 
children  to  interfere  with  the  perfect  neatness  and  system  in  the 
home,  which  she  loves  and  keeps  with  so  much  care  and  diligence,  is 
disappointed  because  her  daughters  do  not  reproduce  the  same  char- 
acteristics, the  same  taste,  because  the  self-denial  she  has  practiced 
~  does  not  win  them  to  the  same  customs  she  has  practiced,  because 
the  years  estrange  her  more  and  more  from  her  children  and  the 
M'ealth  that  has  come  at  so  much  cost  brings  her  no  joy.  Many  a 
home  in  this  land  of  ours  is  beautiful  and  luxuriant  at  the  expense 
of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  inmates.  A  house  is  not  a  temple, 
there  is  nothing  sacred  in  stone  or  brick  or  shingles.  We  are  the 
temples  wherein  should  cluster  all  the  glories  of  man  and  woman- 
hood, which  makes  life  worthy  of  the  name,  which  makes  home  an 
earthly  joy.  where  happiness  may  dwell  and  which  makes  our  own 
lives  an  inspiration  to  others.  True,  we  iiiust  study  the  auatomy 
of  the  soil;  we  must  meet  every  requirement  of  the  home,  yet  we 
must  progress  if  we  would  succeed.  The  flail  and  the  spinning 
wheel  of  our  ancestors  have  departed.  We  must  be  ever  alert  to 
changing  conditions,  or  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  we  shall  awake  to  a 
world  that  we  have  forgotten,  or  that  has  forgotten  us. 

There  is  a  common  impression  among  many  people  in  every  com- 
munity, that  those  who  have  made  a  failure  in  almost  everything 
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else  may  succeed  very  well  in  the  country.  That  a  merchant  who 
breaks  up,  or  a  minister  who  breaks  down,  or  I  may  add— a  lawyer 
without  clients,  or  a  politician  without  friends,  or  a  boy  without 
cneray  or  intellect,  mav  flee  to  the  country,  as  to  the  ancient  city 
of  refuoe  and  be  eminentlv  successful  on  a  farm.  We  think  tins 
a  mistake',  as  all  that  pertains  to  success  in  rural  life,  involves  direct 
practical  forethought,  and  wise,  diligent  execution. 

First  then  as  one  of  the  requisites  of  success  I  would  say,  have  a 
plan  have  a  purpose.  If  we  have  a  cheerless  home  mside,  get  it  m 
OTder  and  make  evervthing  look  its  best,  and  in  this  respect  op- 
portunity, like  the  poor,  is  always  with  us.  And  then  we  may  plan 
ever  so  admirablv,  vet  if  those  plans  never  materialize  we  are  noth- 
ino-  profited.  We  cannot  succeed  in  anything  unless  we  possess  a 
firm  determination,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  results  without  great 
efforts  The  world  is  full  of  people  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up.    We  must  have  the  ambition  to  turn  something  up.  for  our- 

^^Then  to  be  truly  successful  in  rural  life  we  must  be  reasonably 
educated,  we  must  read  good  boots,  must  have  a  good  library, 
secular  papers,  such  as  the  Telegram,  the  Vindicator,  and  the  Stock- 
man are  all  well  enough  in  their  place,  but  do  not  bring  us  m  touch 
wfth  the  higher  and  better  things  of  life.  We  must  cultivate  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  farms.  We  may  be  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  we  mav  be  saving  money,  we  may  t)e  making  the  wild- 
erness to  blossom  like  the  rose,  but  how  is  it  with  the  wilderness 
within  us?  Is  it  not  often  harsh,  unfertilized,  unploughed,  unplant- 
ed  a  barren  waste;  if  so,  we  have  farmed  our  fields  instead  of  our- 
seives  and  similarly  we  who  are  keepers  of  the  home. .  For  we  may 
brino-  to  the  markets  the  finest  fruits,  the  most  excellent  gram,  the 
sweetest  honey,  yet  if  we  have  not  attained  in  some  degree  certain 
culture,  and  knowledge,  and  refinement  of  manners,  we  are  but 
the- pitiable  obiects  of  our  own  false  farming. 

Then  to  be  successful  in  rural  life,  we  must  have  good  libraries 
which  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  by  reading  good  books 
^e  may  attain  to  a  higher  sphere,  by  master  thoughts _of  great  rnen 
and  good  women.  Let  us  keep  our  minds  open  to  the  influence  that 
can  improve  and  better  our  conditions.  Keep  the  great  world  with 
all  its  crime  and  wickedness  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  our  homes  and 
d  gnify  our  calling  by  bringing  to  it  the  skill  of  the  Master  for  re- 
member "It's  deeds,  not  years,  that  makes  life  a  success."  It  is  not 
The  work  that  honors  us,  but  we  who  honor  the  work.  In  conclu- 
sion I  think  I  hear  some  one  inquire,  "How  am  T  to  know  whether  T 
am  successful  in  that  department  of  life  which  I  am  trying  to  oc- 
cupv*?"  And  we  answer  your  question  simply  by  asking  another. 
-How  do  we  know  that  we  are  good  lawyers,  doctors,  d'  ^s^makers  or 
nurses'^  How  do  we  know  that  we  are  good  farmers?  How  do  we 
know  we  are  good  at  anything?"    By  the  results. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HOME. 


By  PROF.   W.   W:   STAUFFER,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 


I  hope  by  tlie  time  I  have  finished  this  paper,  that  I  will  have 
given  you  something  of  value,  or  at  least  have  started  you  to  think- 
ing and  investigating  along  the  lines  presented,  and  then  I  will  feel 
myself  amnly  rewarded  for  the  elfort. 

'First,  let  us  look  at  the  two  prevailing  methods  of  education 
generally  pursued:  One  to  bring  the  children  up  for  ourselves;  the 
other  to"  bring  them  up  for  themselves,  neither  of  which  is  good  nor 
correct.  In  the  first  instance  the  child  is  looked  upon  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  parents,  a  possession  that  is  theirs  as  anything  else 
they  own.  The  place  the  child  holds  may  be  the  highest,  especially 
where  the  affections  are  greatly  valued  by  the  parents.  Again 
where  material  interests  rule,  the  child  holds  second,  third,  or  even 
last  place.  While  young  he  clings  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  obedi- 
ence, which  is  right,  but  also  by  the  parents  taking  away  all  origi- 
-  nalitv,  all  that  really  is  himself  and,  as  he  grows  older,  even  ex- 
tending to  the  taking  away  all  his  ideas,  his  feelings,  really  every- 
thing. The  child  becomes  an  adult,  a  slave  instead  of  an  independ- 
ent being.  He  must  speak,  think,  and  act  in  all  things  according 
to  the  paternal  will.  This  would  be  the  perfect  education  if  a  man 
were  only  a  sample  of  the  race,  if  he  were  not  somebody.  In  the 
animal  world  we  see  that  the  offspring  of  the  parents  have  the  same 
markings  as  the  parents;  but  man  is  not  a  specimen  of  the  race. 
Men  vary  greatly  from  one  another,  each  soul  having  its  separate 
possibilities  winch  cannot  be  developed  under  this  system.  This 
system  is  evil  because  it  creates  an  abnormal  existence  either  some- 
times exposing  itself  or  keeping  itself  hidden  entirely,  it  produces 
apathy,  death  of  all  that  is  self  and  individual. 

This  second  system,  that  of  bringing  the  children  up  for  them- 
selves, is  the  extreme  opposite,  where  the  parent  exists  for  the 
child.  No  sooner  is  he  born  than  everybody  from  white-haired 
grandfather  to  his  stalwart  father  bow  to  his  every  wish.  Nothing 
is  too  much  trouble  to  do  for  the  child,  and  so  he  soon  disco-vers  that 
he  is  all  powerful  and  that  even  before  he  can  walk.  Parents, 
grandparents,  servants,  teachers,  in  fact  everybody  must  step  aside 
for  him.  It  is  too  late  when  we  discover  he  is  turning  out  a  master; 
and  what  a  master  have  we?  He  no  longer  has  any  regard  for  those 
to  whom  he  owes  everything,  no  respect  for  anybody,  so  he  goes  thru 
life  without  law  or  check. 

These  two  systems  compared  show  us  that  the  one  exalts  parental 
absolutism  and  takes  away  the  individual  and  development  of  self; 
while  the  other  exalts  the  individual  and  make  him  an  absolute 
power  to  whom  all  must  bow.  Still  more  disastrous  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  above  two  systems  which  makes  half  despots,  half 
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automatic  beings,  who  are  always  acting  at  one  time  the  spirit  of 
a  sheep,  and  another  the  spirit  of  a  wolf  so  that  their  actions  are 
never  to  be  trusted. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  true  system  of  education  for  the  children, 
who  should  neither  be  educated  for  themselves  nor  their  parents; 
but  they  should  be  educated  for  life.  The  aim  of  all  training  should 
be  to  make  them  active  members  of  humanity,  free  servants  in  the 
community.  Who  should  give  them  this  training  and  put  them  in 
the  path  they  should  go?  As  a  future  citizen  the  child  should  con- 
tinually appear  to  us.  To  prepare  the  young  for  the  duties  of  life 
is  the  end  to  be  kept  always  in  view. 

In  training  our  children  we  must  be  careful  not  to  ascribe  all  the 
faults  to  the  children,  and  none  to  the  parents  for  in  many,  many, 
instances,  we  as  parents,  are  at  fault,  but'l  have  not  time  to  dwell  on 
that  phase  of  the  subject  except  as  it  is  diffused  through  the  dis-  | 
cussion  as  a  whole.  Every  child  should  be  led  to  be  self-governing,  * 
and  so  I  stall  now  try  to  give  some  few  illustrations  of  the  right 
methods  of  parental  behavior  in  the  hourly  difficulties  of  family  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  observe  the  workings  of  nature  in  her 
penalties  when  any  of  her  laws  are  disobeyed.  When  the  child  falls 
or  bumps  its  head  against  the  table  it  suffers  pain,  and  that  makes 
it  more  careful  for  the  future.  If  it  touches  tlie  hot  stove  or  gets 
boiling  water  on  any  part  of  its  skin  that  is  a  lesson  not  easily  for- 
gotten; so  deep  an  impression  is  made  that  repeated  a  very  few 
times  the  child  will  not  again  disregard  the  laws  of  its  being  in'  these 
ways.  Now  in  these  and  like  cases  of  nature  she  teaches  us  the 
simplest  way,  the  true  theory  of  discipline.  The  peculiarity  of  thesf 
penalties  inflicted  is  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the*  unavoid- 
able consequences  of  the  deeds  which  they  follow.  Let  us  also  note 
that  the  degree  of  penalty  is  according  to  the  extent  of  transgres- 
sion. A  slight  accident  gives  but  little  pain,  a  more  serious  one  a 
greater  pain.  We  also  v.-ant  to  note  very  carefully  this,  that  these 
natural  penalties  that  follow  the  child's  wrong  actions  are  constant 
direct,  unhesitating,  and  not  to  be  escaped.  There  is  no  threatening 
but  a  rigorous  performance  of  the  penalty.  If  a  child  puts  its  finger 
against  the  hot  stove  it  burns;  if  it  does  again  and  again  the  result 
is  always  the  same.  Nature  never  gives  up  her  punishment  and 
very  soon  the  child  recognizes  this  stern  discipline  and  is  extremely 
careful  not  to  transgress. 

To  impress  this  still  more  strongly  upon  your  minds  remember 
that  the  same  is  true  thruout  adult  life.  If  the  youth  entering  the 
employment  of  some  business  firm  idles  away  his  time  and  performs 
unskillfully  the  duties  intrusted  to  him,  by  and  by  the  natural  pen- 
alty follows;  he  is  discharged.  The  man  who  is  not  punctual  in  his 
appointments  loses  business.  The  greedy  tradesman  who  charge  a 
high  rate  of  profit  loses  Ms  customers.  Tbe  doctor  by  not  carefully 
attending  his  patients  loses  his  practice,  and  so  on  throughout  all 
the  activities  of  life  when  laws  are  disobeyed,  the  natural  penalty 
follows.  If  these  natural  penalties  work  so  well  in  very  early  child- 
hood and  in  adult  life,  must  we  not  conclude  that  they  also  will 
answer  in  the  period  between.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  those  in 
charge  of  children  to  see  that  they  experience  the  true  conse  juenceie 
of  their  conduct. 
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Let  me  now  illustrate  some  of  tlie  natural  reactions  that  may 
apply  in  the  home.    In  every  family  where  there  are  young  children 
there  many  times  occur  what  is  commonly  called  "malang  a  litter. 
The  child  has  had  out  its  playthings  or  has  been  using  a  pair  ot 
scissors,  cutting  paper  or  doll  dresses,  and  the  floor  is  strewn  with  its 
things.    In  many  cases  of  righting  this  disorder,  it  falls  anywhere 
but  the  proper  place;  the  mother  tired  or  the  elder  children  pick 
them  up,  the  transgressor  being  visited  with  a  scolding.    The  nor- 
mal course  to  be  pursued,  and,  which  in  this  I  must  say  is  many 
times  pursued,  is  to  make  the  child  itself  collect  the  toys  or  shreds. 
"The  labor  of  putting  things  in  order  is  the  true  consequence  of  hav- 
ing put  them  in  disorder."    Every  one  of  you  know  that  when  you 
put  things  in  your  home  or  business  out  of  order,  the  consequence 
is  you  will  have  to  put  them  in  order  again.    But  now  you  say  sup- 
pose the  child  refuses  (which  it  may  do  if  the  previous  discipline 
has  been  bad.)    Then  of  course  the  proper  thing  to  do  (some  one 
else  having  been  compelled  to  clear  things  up)  is,  when  the  child 
wants  its.  toys  again,  to  reply  that  the  last  time  you  had  your  toys 
vou  left  them  Iving  on  the  floor  and  some  one  else  had  to  pick  them 
UP  so  I  cannot  let  vou  have  them  now.    This  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence and  must  be 'recognized  as  such  by  the  child  and  comes  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  keenlv  felt,  when  there  is  a  new  born  desn-e  in 
the  heart  of  the  child  wishing  earnestly  for  her  playthings  Con- 
tinue this  and  in  time  the  child  is  cured  of  the  bad  habit  and  easily 
taught  a  lesson  which  it  cannot  learn  too  soon,  that  m  this  world 
nleasures  are  rightly  to  be  obtained  only  by  labor. 

Perhaps  vou  buv  vour  boy  a  jack-knife  and  he  is  careless  and 
breaks  it,  or  leaves  it  lay  some  place  and  does  not  find  it,  manj 
a  thouohtless  parent  will  take  the  natural  punishment  upon  them- 
selves and  buv  another.  In  such  case  a  father  should  explain  tbat 
knives  cost  money  apd  to  get  money  requires  labor,  and  that  the  boy 
must  work  until  he  earns  enough  to  pay  for  another  or  if  he  has  an 
allowance  of  spending  money,  withhold  it  until  it  is  sufficient  to  buy 
another,  this  will  have  the  best  kind  of  discipline,  a  discipline  which 
thev  will  have  to  undergo  at  any  rate  when  they  get  out  into  the 
world  for  themselves.  The  child  cannot  help  but  recognize  the 
pure  justice  of  this  natural  system.  v,  „ 

If  a  boy  is  reckless  with  his  clothes,  tears  them  or  bespatters 
them  with  mud  and  vou  beat  him  and  send  him  to  bed,  he  cannot 
help  but  think  he  has  been  ill  used  and  all  he  thinks  about  are  his 
iniuries  and  not  repentance  for  his  conduct.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  beating  ever  brings  about  the  desired  result  m  any  case 
of  misdemeanor  whatever;  but  suppose  he  were  required  to  make 
riffht  the  harm  he  caused  by  cleaning  off  the  mud  or  sewing  up  the 
tear  and  if  he  continues  until  his  clothes  are  not  fit  to  wear,  deprive 
him 'of  enjovable  occasions  on  account  of  his  clothing  and  in  time 
he  will  be  careful  of  his  clothes.  The  father  who  punishes  his  boy 
for  carelesslv  or  wilfully  breaking  a  sister's  toy,  and  then  himself 
pays  for  a  nW  one,  inflicts  an  artiflcial  punishment  on  the  wrong 
doer  and  assumes  the  natural  one  himself.  _ 

These  few  illustrations,  I  hope,  will  be  sufficient  to  interest  you 
all  in  this  matter  of  natural  punishment.  This  system  does  away 
with  that  ugly  temper,  so  often  shown  by  parents  and  children  from 
artiflcial  punishment.    Anger  whether  in  adult  or  child  is  always 
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deterimental  and  much  more  so  when  between  parent  and  child  or 
child  and  parent.  The  friendly  relation  and  influence  of  parent 
under  this  system  is  great,  while  under  the  system  of  artificial  pun- 
ishments it  leads  to  the  alienation  of  parents  and  children.  Always 
grow  up  with  your  children  and  be  an  intimate  companion  of  theirs 
at  all  times,  and  they  will  confide  their  all  in  you. 

We  must  note  this,  and  the  proof  can  be  seen  by  all  if  we  will  but 
look  for  it,  that  the  natural  consequences  must  be  followed  from  the 
beginning-  and  for  that  reason  they  are  not  applicable  to  many  chil- 
dren to-day.  Parental  displeasure  or  the  displeasure  of  teachers, 
which  is  most  frequently  the  natural  consequence,  has  no  effect  on 
many  of  the  children  of  to-day.  Many  a  boy  does  not  care  whether 
he  has  the  displeasure  of  his  mother  or  father  or  not;  but  there  is  a 
cause  back  of  it,  which  comes  from  a  wrong  method  of  discipline. 

It  is  stated  that  a  prison  in  which  juvenile  criminals  have  been 
kept,  those  who  are  frequently  whipped  are  the  ones  that  most  fre- 
quently return.  A  mild  discipline  which  is  the  discipline  of  natural 
consequences  is  far  better  than  .1  severe  one  which  is  foreign  to  the 
offence  committed.  It  is  not  the  severity  of  the  punishment  that 
does;  good,  it  is  the  naturalness  of  it.  Pause  in  each  case  of  trans- 
gression to  consider  what  is  the  natural  consequence  and  how  best 
to  apply  it.  and  in  that  time,  especially  those  who  are  too  impetuous, 
will  have  obtained  mastery  of  themselves  and  are  not  so  apt  to  be 
misled  in  the  severity  of  punishment;  for  I  believe  the  severity  of 
punishment  has  as  much  to  do  in  some  cases  to  make  incorrigible 
children  as  in  others  the  absence  of  it  has. 

Just  listen  to  some  of  the  ordinary  speeches  which  we  often  hear: 
"I'll  skin  you,"  "How  dare  you  disoibey?"  "Now  mind,  I'll  make  you 
do  it,"  "I'll  teach  you  who  is  master."'  And  then  consider  what  the 
manner  and  tone  imply,  nothing  more  than  power,  your  superiority. 
Do  not  rejoice  in  obedience  by  force,  but  rejoice  in  dispensing  with 
force  and  getting  obedience,  get  self-control  instilled  in  your  off- 
spring. 

Of  all  the  errors  that  parents  make,  that  make  our  children  so 
unmanageable,  inconsistency  is  perhaps  among  the  worst.  Crimes 
increase  in  any  community  where  there  is  uncertain  administration 
of  justice;  just  so  in  the  family  where  the  infliction  of  punishment 
is  hesitating  and  irregular.  The  parents  who  threaten  and  never 
perform;  one  time  are  severe  and  at  another  time  lenient  according 
as  humor  dictates,  are  laying  up  troubles  for  themselves  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  most  happily  constituted  families  punishments  are 
unknown.  The  children  are  trained  from  infancy  by  loving  words 
and  looks  and  therefore  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  goodness  and' 
become  what  their  parents  wish  by  an  unconscious  process  resemb- 
ling attraction.  Bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  aim  of  your 
discipline  should  be  to  make  self-governing  beings,  not  beings  to  be 
governed  by  others.  Our  boys  do  not  have  self-control,  and  if  they 
do  not  have  it  when  they  are  under  the  parent's  eye,  how  can  we 
expect  them  to  have  it  when  they  get  out  into  the  world  away  from 
Ihe  parent's  influence? 

All  periods  of  trausition  are  dangerous  and  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  is  the  transition  from  the  restraint  of  the  home  to  the 
non-restraint  of  the  world.  I  wish  that  we,  the  citizens  of  this  town, 
could  open  our  eyes  and  take  a  broader  view  of  life  and  see  our 
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responsibility  we  have  placed  upon  us  as  to  the  boys.  If  we  could 
only  look  beyond  our  eyebrows  and  see  the  good  we  might  do,  say 
by  establishing  a  room  where  auuisement,  reading,  and  many  enjoy- 
able things  might  be  carried  on  for  the  boys  at  least  two  evenings  a 
week,  especially  during  the  winter  months.  It  should  be  an  organi- 
zation of  their  own  in  which  they  carry  on  everything  with  an  older 
person  on  hand  only  as  adviser.  I  am  sure  money  spent  in  this 
way  would  bring  back  many  times  its  value  in  return.  Here  they 
can  come  together  and  have  a  good  time  socially  and  learn  some 
self-government  for  two  evenings  and  the  remainder  they  should 
be  home  with  their  parents  around  the  family  fireside. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  "always  remember  that  to  educate  rightly 
is  not  a  simple  and  easy  thing,  but' a  complex  and  difficult  under- 
taking—the hardest  task  which  devolves  upon  adults."  We  must 
see  this  that  in  its  injurious  effects  a  bad  system  is  twice  cursed,  but 
a  good  system  is  twice  blessed— it  blesses  him  that  trains  and  him 
that's  trained.  We  also  cannot  help  but  note  this,  that,  v,'hi]e  the 
natural  reactions  are  the  best,  they  are  very  hard  to  follow,  es- 
pecially, in  all  cases,  and  we,  whether  parent  or  teacher,  need  to 
study  the  problem  diligently  and  persistently  until  we  have  mas 
tered  its  rules  of  action. 


THE  FARM. 


By  MISS  RHODA  EITZMAN,   Strausstown,  Pa. 


My  friends,  did  vou  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  farm  is  an  earthly 
"Paradise?"  It  h'appifles  the  hearts  of  the  weary;  it  comforts  the 
disconsolate;  it  stimulates  the  sick,  and  invigorates  all  who  are  de- 
pressed and  heavy  laden.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
farm  educated  more  of  our  great  men  than  any  other  institution? 
The  ''Immortal  Washington,"  he  who  was  "First  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  was  reared  on 
the  farm,  and  came  to  her  for  his  eternal  place  of  rest.  "Lincoln, 
the  Emancipator,"  he  who  produced  a  union  of  states,  inseparable, 
was  not  the  least  among  many  who  toiled  on  the  farm,  and  later 
used  the  vitalizing  elements  olDtained  therefrom  for  the  welfare  of 
his  eountrv  and  her  -peonle. 

Henry  Clay,  with  his  homespun  suit  of  "pepper-and-salt,"  and 
Daniel  Webster,  amid  all  his  bashfulness,  came  from  the  farm  to 
let  their  voices  echo  and  re-echo  from  the  far  East  to  the  distant 
West.  They  go  down  in  history  as  two  of  America's  greatest 
statesmen.  Is  it  not  an  honor  to  the  old  farm  to  have  produced  the 
greatest  men  at  our  age? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  farm  is  a  real  home?  The 
poet  well  realizes  the  truth  when  he  says: 

"Better  than  gold  is  a  peaceful  home, 
Where  all  the  fireside  charities  come 
The  shrine  of  love,  the  haven  of  life, 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife. 
However  humble  that  home  may  be, 
Or  tired  with  sorrows  by  Heaven's  decree. 
The  blessings  that  never  were  bought  or  sold 
And  center  there  are  better  than  gold." 
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Again  he  realizes  the  truth  when  he  says: 

"Mid  pleasures  and  Pialaces,  tho  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  view  the  artistic  beauty  that  the  farm  pre- 
sents?' There  is  a  brightness  in  the  morning  sun,  the  vigor  in  the 
morning  air,  that  clears  the  brain,  enriches  the  blood,  and  cheers 
the  heart.  The  cool  stream  that  slept  beneath  a  curtain  of  mist, 
breaks  from  its  dreams,  sings  from  rock  to  rock,  and  sweeps  joyous- 
ly on  to  the  sea.  The  air  is  flooded  with  music,  as  nature's  choir 
sings  a  ringing  chorus  for  the  moon  and  stars. 

The  stir  and  struggle  of  life  presents  a  picture  of  beauty.  All 
is  action.  As  the  twilight  shadows  fall  upon  field  and  forest,  the 
real  rest  of  life  comes  to  the  weary  worker.  All  action  ceases,  and 
the  fading  landscape  stretches  to  dreamland — now  evening  is  rest. 

Great  men  prophesy  that  the  farm  of  the  future  will  far  surpass 
the  farm  of  our  present  time.  Let  the  future  take  care  of  itself; 
•^vhat  we  are  certain  of  is  that  the  present  farm  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  past.  We  have  rural  phones,  farm  magazines,  and  scientific 
farming  cooperating  to  produce  the  sentimental  truth  that,  "The 
Farm"  is,  indeed,  an  earthly  "Paradise."  What  would  this  world 
of  ours  be  without  the  farm?  I  predict  that  we  would  be  leading 
lives  of  misery,  instead  of  contentment.  All  would  be  dark  and 
dreary.  ^ 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGEESS. 


By  PROF.   CHAS.   SCHULT,   Genesee,  Pa. 


Every  one  who  has  considered  for  any  length  of  time  the  achievfe- 
ments  of  the  American  people,  must  have  been  compelled  to  pause 
in  wonder  and  reverence  before  so  formidable  an  array  of  genius. 
Only  a  century  ago  man  succeeded  in  converting  to  his  own  purposes 
the'  wonderful  energies  of  steam.  Soon  its  limitless  forces  were 
turned  into  countless  channels  and  made  to  do  the  work  of  millions 
of  hands  and  to  accomplish  feats  of  startling  magnitude.  Surely  no 
mind  could  imagine  that  such  powers  would  encounter  a  dangerous 
rival,  and  that  "within  a  lifetime.  Yet  so  fertile  is  the  American 
mind  that  the  still  more  subtle  and  mysterious  force  of  electricity 
has  been  made  to  outstrip  completely  the  most  wonderful  accomp- 
lishment of  steam. 

This  concrete  example  is  but  one  of  thousands.  The  rapidity 
with  which  new  inventions  become  antiquated  is  a  fact  observed  by 
all.  In  the  midst  of  this  whirl  of  progress  which  threatens  to  carry 
before  it  the  most  stable  products  of  the  age,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  marching  in  the  van.  These  gather- 
ings are  unmistakable  evidence  that  you  are  awake  to  your  environ- 
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ments  and,  dissatisfied  with  your  present  knowledge  and_  success, 
are  banded  together  for  mutual  advancement  and  the  acquisition  of 
greater  skill  in  this,  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  hunian 
race.  These  gatherings  would  have  been  impossible  a  generation 
ago.  You  have  become  a  thinking  population  and  are  henceforth  to 
be  a  mighty  factor  in  the  nation's  life  and  growth. 

The  theme  which  we  are  at  present  considering  indicates  plainly 
that  a  deeper  interest  than  present  material  gain  is  dominant. 
Keenly  sensible  of  the  conditions  in  which  you  are  placed,  and 
which' are  in  large  measure  the  outgrowth  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem-, you  have  realized  the  force  of  a  great  psychological  principle.. 
It  was  conceived  long  ago  and  couched  by  one  in  familiar  language, 
"Train  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  No  doubt  we  accept  this  truth  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  credence,  but  all  must  admit  that  it  contains  much 
truth.  ^  Hence  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  boys  must  be  edu- 
cated back  to  the  farm. 

IsTow  education  is  preparation  for  life.  It  may  be  obtained  in  vari- 
ous wavs.  Commissioner  Draper,  of  New  York,  writing  in  Apple- 
ton's  Magazine,  gives  this  opinion  of  education:  "Mere  rudiments 
which  'enable  the  child  to^  read  and  write,  and  language  studies 
which  are  merely  culturing  are  no  longer  sufficient.  Culture  which 
gains  recognition  in  this  country  must  be  genuine  and  come  from 
the  reactionarv  discipline  of  work  upon  the  workmen."  The  trend 
of  our  higher  'education  up  to  the  present  generation  was  toward 
respectable  polish  for  the  idle  rich  and  toward  some  preparations 
for  the  learned  professions.  The  trend  now  is  toward  a  much  better 
preparation  for  the  professions  and,  toward  very  complete  prepara- 
tion for  all  the  skilled  employments,  all  of  the  constructive  indus- 
tries, and  all  of  the  commercial  activities.  There  is  no  other  nation 
which  realizes  so  keenly  that  its  true  greatness  depends  upon  mak- 
ing the  most  of  every  individual  unit  without  regard  to  sex  or  cir- 
cumstances of  birth.  ^  And  there  is  no  other  nation  with  whom  edu- 
cation is  so  nearly  a  universal  passion. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  ideals  in  education  the  demand  comes 
for  a  preparation  which  equips  one  to  meet  intelligently  the  real 
problems  of  life.  In  fact  it  is  now  next  to  impossible  to  induce 
pupils  to  pursue  studies  whose  chief  value  is  culture,  because  they 
fail  to  see  in  them  anything  which  they  can  turn  to  account  when 
their  school  davs  are  done.  Before  undertaking  any  enterprise  in 
the  material  world,  the  conservative  man  always  considers  the  re- 
turns which  he  is  likely  to  receive  from  his  investment.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  same  caution,  the  boys  of  our  commonwealth  have 
gone  in  multitudes  to  business  colleges  where  they  can  be  equipped 
in  a  few  months'  time  and  with  little  expense  for  a  career  which  is 
at  once  remunerative.  They  choose  this  course  because  it  holds  out 
to  them  quick  and  tangible  returns.  Thus  it  comes  about  quite  nat- 
urally that  cities  and  towns  capture  very  many  of  the  best  aind 
brainiest  young  men  whom  the  country  produces  and  the  country 
suffers  correspondingly.  I  venture  there  is  scarcely  a  middle-aged 
or  an  aged  farmer  here  who  does  not  point  with  pride  to  a  son  in 
some  city  or  town,  who  has  left  behind  the  old  farm  and  homestead 
for  the  inducements  of  a  business  career. 
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Reform,  generally  is-  a  slow  grower.  Hence  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  immediate  relief  from  the  existing  conditions.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  ordinary  task  to  influence  the  thinking  population  of  a 
country.  And,  indeed,  if  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  of  little  use 
as  the  business  interests  already  created  demand  continued  atten- 
tion lest  they  bring  down  calamity  upon  the  promoters. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  fc-ichaelfer  declares  that  the  public  school  is  looked 
to  CO  remedy  any  evils  tliat  may  exist  in  our  national  life.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  evil  be  social  or  political.  So  manfully  have 
the  schools  responded  to  these  demands  that  somewhere  in  this 
broad  land  instruction  is  provided  upon  nearly  every  subject  which 
effects  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  Nor  is  the  subject  of  agriculture 
omitted  from  this  list.  Excellent  work  is  being  done  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  which  we  are  citizens  and  our  hopes  is  to  add  new 
impetus  to  that  work.  Tlie  agricultural  interests  of  the  human 
family  are  in  the  balance.  Have  you  ever  paused  to  think  that  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  alone  take  flrst  from  nature's,  store  house  the  sus- 
tenance of  >very  member  of  the  race?  Other  industries  might  be 
suspended  which  would  entail  great  inconvenience  and  financial  loss, 
but  as  long  as  the  earth  responds  to  your  touch  and  yields.,  her  fruit 
in  its  season  life,  at  least,  is  safe. 

So  here  we  have  the  giant  industry  receiving  but  the  dwarfs  share 
of  attention  from  the  educational  institutions.  When  Secretary 
Wilson  announced  that  Ave  could  double  and  treble  our  agricultural 
products  without  increasing  our  present  acreage,  he  was  saying  in 
other  words,  that  when  men  are  willing-  to  devote  time  and  atten- 
tion to  making  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  nature,  they  will  And  her 
ready  to  yield  to  them  twice  or  thrice  rhe  amount  she  has  yet 
brought  forth.  In  every  realm  of  existence  men  have  recognized 
the  truth  of  Charles  Darwin's  theory,  of  the  "Survival  of  the  fittest." 

Everywhere  nature  is  electing  to  enhance  the  value  of  her  crea- 
tions by  favoring  the  most  nearly  perfect  specimens  and  cutting  off 
short  of  reproduction  those  less  well  fitted  to  serve  her  needs.  It  is 
carried  out  in  the  affairs  of  men  just  as  surely  as  in  the  kingdom 
of  creation.  The  inferior  or  the  handicapped  are  forced  to  the  wall 
by  merciless  rivalry,  and  the  world  brands  as  a  failure  that  one 
who  fails  to  meet  competition  successfully.  One  great  cause  of 
failure  in  this  direction  is  lack  of  skill.  But  skill  is  science  applied 
to  the  tasks  in  hand.  Therefore,  the  farmer  who  falls  below  the 
average  probably  does  so  because  lie  lacks  a  knowledge  of  the  fund- 
amental ])rincipies  of  agriculture.  The  successful  farmers  of  the 
future  must  be  men  who  are  equipped  to  meet  heroicly  the  competi- 
tion of  their  fellows,  and  this  means  a  knowledge  of  farming  on  a 
natural  or  scientific  basis. 

This  knowledge  can  be  brought  Avithin  the  reach  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration by  incorporating  in  the  course  of  the  township  H.  S.,  a 
course  in  elementary  agriculture.  Thus  the  occupation  would  be 
clothed  with  a  new  dignity  and  the  sons  of  the  farmers  would  return 
to  the  old  house  with  a  sense  that  they  were  returning  to  a  pro- 
fessional work  rather  than  to  menial  service.  We  can  not  long  ig- 
nore the  demand  for  better  prei)aration  in  this  field  of  activity.  It 
is  our  privilege  to  occupy  a  first  place  if  we  are  willing  to  provide 
the  necessary  credentials.  Very  fittingly  does  this  apply  to  our  own 
town  and  county  for  agriculture  is  the  only  industry  to  which  we 
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can  hope  to  turn  for  sustenance,  and  wealth.  Lumbering  and  manu- 
facturing are  past  occupations.  There  is  no  new  thing  in  sight.  If 
wealth  is  to  be  found  in  onr  vicinity,  it  must  be  coined  from  the 
fertile  hillsides  by  modern  and  rational  methods. 

At  the  first  mention  of  an  addition  to  our  present  curriculum.  I 
imagine  I  hear  protests,  but  they  are  useless,  they  may  stay  for  a 
time,  but  they  cannot  stop  the  wheels  of  progress.  It  is  impossible 
to  resist  a  popular  demand.  Almost  within  a  generation  the  public 
school  course  came  up  from  the  three  K's  to  eight  subjects.  And  we 
but  act  the  part  of  wisdom  when  we  welcome  a  departure  which 
promises  so  much  in  return. 

Furthermore  there  is  little  evidence  available  to  show  that  pupils 
are  attempting  too  severe  or  too  numerous  mental  tasks.  Leading 
educators  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  child  mind,  assure  us 
that  we  have  little  to  fear  from  this  source.  In  fact  many  pupils 
have  supplemented  the  present  course  with  every  evidence  of  profit 
to  themselves.  Then  surely  it  is  not  too  much  for  pupils  of  high 
school  age  or  ability  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  a  subject 
which  is  so  useful  as  the  science  of  agriculture  is  destined  to  be- 
come. 

The  advantages  of  the  course  are  numerous.  First  of  all  it  would 
create  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  between  school  and  home.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle  and  yet  I  feel  sure- that  if  the  public  school  is  a 
failure  to  your  son  or  daughter,  it  is  largely  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
cooperation  between  yourself  and  the  teacher. 

It  is  a  subject  which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  domestic 
affairs.    It  has  common  interest  for  father  and  son. 

The  work  of  the  farm,  than  which  there  is  none  more  noble  and 
independent,  would  become  a  professional  work  instead  of  the  com- 
mon drudgery  it  has  been  considered  all  too  long.  Into  it  one  can 
carry  his  store  of  knowledge  and  not  feel  that  his  education  was 
acquired  in  vain,  for  tHe  more  he  uses  it  the  better  it  is  for  his  work 
and  his  purse-  .  The  whole  estate  is  sick  with  surprises  for  the  in- 
vestigating student.  It  would  bring  better  skill  to  the  farmers  than 
has  ever  yet  held  control  there.  The  returns  in  wealth  of  produce 
would  be  correspondingly  increased.  This  would  in  turn  greatly 
augment  the  commercial  interests  and  would  lessen  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  working  man  by  the  very  abundance  of  the  commodities  neces- 
sary for  his  existence.  Locally,  all  our  industries  hinge  upon  this 
one.  We  are  then  justified  in  taking  prompt  measures  to  meet  the 
demand  for  better  farming  and  to  save  to  the  farm  those  brainy  and 
brawny  young  men  who  now  seek  wealth  and  employment  in  tlie 
mad  rush  of  the  American  city. 
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